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Alfalfa Should Be Grown on Every Farm. 





se Charts Set Fourth the Reasons Why Every 
Farmer Should Grow Alfalfa. 





(By J. E. Buck, I H C Agricultural 

Pe Cm Department.) 

id ‘It is a profitable crop because of its 

Sepundant yields, three harvests being 

ein unusual in the corn belt 
es. The average yield of alfalfa 





about double the average yield of 


Eerer. 


Alfalfa increases farm values be- | 


use it enriches the soil instead of, 


) depleting it, as grain crops do. Corn,; 
@ wheat, or any other grain crop | 
lgrown on alfalfa sod yields much| 
_more abundantly than the same crops 
* rown.on the same field before alfalfa 

s grown there. 

Alfalfa is the premier crop—be-| 

@ it excels. every other crop in 
pld per acre—in feeding value—as a 
buth resister—and as a soil enricher. 
MAlfailfa is nme harder to grow than 
‘lover, and therefore because of its 
Many excellent qualities should be 
grown on every farm. No farmer can 
| de better than to follow the admoni- 
tion of this chart and make a begin- 
paing to grow some alfalfa. Start now. 


_ Alfalfa in the United States. 
Only about 5,000,000 acres of alfalfa 
grown in the United States today, 
a compared with about 50,000,000 
i: of timothy and clover, 46,000,000 


ce s of wheat, and more than 100,-. 


000,000 acres of corn. Of the 5,000,- 
acres under alfalfa, only 218,000 
Peres of this crop is grown east of 
"the Mississippi river. 
ad As you will note by referring to the 
"Chart, nearly 1,000,000 acres of alfalfa, 
or one-fifth of the entire area, is 
» grown in the state of Kansas alone. 
/ m@ the rank of states growing alfalfa, 
) Nebraska is second; Colorado, third; 
Siiittornie, fourth. The great corn 
iow states, such as Jowa, Illinois and 
isconsin, rank very low in the pro- 
duction of alfalfa; and it is in the 
states, therefore, that the need 
growing alfalfa-is found to be the 
urgent. 


_ Aifaita the Most Valuable Forage Crop. 


‘cording to the 1910 census of the 

ny crop, the state of Wisconsin grew 
100 acres of alfalfa which averaged 

} tons per acre for the entire state, 
the average acre value of the 

D was $31.00. During the same 
‘ the combined acreage of timothy 
clover averaged 1.6 tons per acre, 

i at $14.00. It costs no more to 
an acre of alfalfa than it does 
prow an acre of timothy or clover. 
ffore, assuming that the cost of 
Wing an acre of clover or timothy 
sbe $10.00, the farmer would clear 
"per acre in growing these crops, 
ereas the same farmer if he grew 
would reap-.a‘ profit of $21100 
‘Acre. This is a very strong chart 
Should be carefully studied by 


| 


} 





every one who is interested in making 

the farm more profitable. 

Alfalfa Outyields Other Hay Crops. 
By means of a series of experiments 

carried on over a number of years, the 

average yield of alfalfa per acre has 

been found to be 5.4 tens, whereas red 


| | ALFALFA ENRIGHES THe LAND” 
pes “noes 
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ALFALFA Seas BE GROWN 


EVERY. FARM 
: IT 1S A PROFITABLE CROP 
2 INCREASES FARM VALUES 
& EXCELS EVERY OTHER CROP 
IN TIELD PER ACRE 
IN FEEDING VALUE 
AS A DROUTH RESISTER 
AS A SOIL ENRICHER 
4 NO HARDER TO GROW THAN CLOVER 
& MAKE A BEGINNING -----START NOW 
GROW SOME ALFALFA 
6 MOTTO 
ALFALFA ON EVERY FARM 

















profitable to simply reverse the figures 
and grow. 50,000,000 acres of alfalfa, 
and only 5,900,000 acres of clover and 
timothy? Think it over. 

Save the Alfalfa Leaves. 

Of the entire alfalfa plant, the 
stalk comprises 60 per cent, and the 
leaf 40 per cent, whereas the quan- 
tity of the protein in the stalk is only 
40 per cent, while the protein in the 
leaf is 60 per cent. Moreover only 20 
per cent of the fat is to be found in 
the stalk, while 80 per cent is in the 
leaf. It is, therefore, very important 
that the alfalfa be harvested at the 


great value of alfalfa, but it may not 
be very easy for every one to under- 
stand the full meaning expressed in 
percentages. Therefore, another chart 
has been prepared showing «that -al- 
falfa ranks highest in digestible: pro- 
tein per acre. 

Alfalfa is Highest in Digestible Protein 

Per Acre. 

We believe every one can whder- 
stand this chart, which is expressed 
in very simple terms. By careful 
analysis it has been found that alfalfa 
yields 875 pounds of digestible pro- 
tein per acre, as compared with 491 





ALFALFA HIGHEST IN 
DIGESTIBLE PROTEIN PER ACRE 


SAVE THE ALFALFA LEAVES 
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IGROW YOUR PROTEIN 
DONT BUY IT 
ALFALFA EQUAL TO BRAN 


{BRAN COSTS $21 per TON 
ALFALFA 516. » 





—— 
RENT FOR FIVE VEARS $26 00 
SEED 2.00 
PREPARATION AND SEEDING 6.00 
MANE LIME INOCULATION ETC 4.00 
CUTTING 18 TIMES 36.00 

27200 
TOTAL YIELD FIVE YEARS 14 TONS 
$7200 +14-0415 COST PER TON 











ALFALFA RICH 
IN DIGESTIBLE PROTEIN 7, 
e 


BRAN 
OATS 
78 
75 
28 
FODDER 25 
SILAGE 


12 
OAT 12 
4 


clover yielded only 2:5 tons; timothy, 
2.3. tons; brome grass, 1.3 tons. Not 
only does alfalfa yield more than twice 
the tonnage of red clover, but it also 
makes a much more valuable feed. 

In view of the foregoing, why should 
the farmers of the United States keep 
on growing 50,000,000 acres of timothy 
and clover, and only 5,000,000 acres 





ALFALFA OUT YIELDS 














proper time, and carefully handled so 
that all the leaves will be saved. 


Alfalfa is Rich in Digestible Protein. 

Of all .crops. alfalfa. stands at the 
head .of the list, alphabetically and 
otherwise. . In the matter of digesti- 
ble protein, alfalfa leads with 12.2 per 
cent, surpassing even wheat.bran by 
1.1 per cent. This chart presents 





of alfalfa? Would it not be much more 


some startling disclosures as to the 








IDAHO 
OHIO 
lOWA 


pounds im clover. This is a very Te 
markable showing in favor of alfalta. 


Protein is the most essential * @le- 
ment in feed stuffs, therefore will 
readily be seen how valuable alfalfa 
is as compared with clover, oats. and 
peas, corn, timothy, or sugar 

_ Grow Your Protein—Don’t Suy Tt. 

By carefu! analysis it has been fotitaa ; 

(Continued on Page Twelve.) 
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SEED CORN 


JOHNSON COUNTY WHITE. 


We grow it, and only offer what is 
rown on our own farm, from the very 
est seed. No one has better seed, and 


cheaper. Prices rs, $3.00 pe 
bushel, select shelled, $3. bo. pe bushel. 
A few bushels of Boone County White, 
same prices. Better order early. 

Cc D. Lyea,. R1, own, Ohio. 


Horticulture 


JUNE. 














June, sweet June, when roses fair 
Do scatter perfume all around 
And "bracing comes the balmy air, 
And all around is gladness found. 


June is the month for balmy breeze 
And leaves are full upon the trees, 
While Nature tries her best to please 
And joy seems coming with a bound. 
—Albert E. Vassar. 
St. Louis. 





SELLING APPLES THROUGH CO.- 
OPERATIVE ADVERTISING BY 
EQUITABLE “STAMP PLAN.” 





A few months ago this question 
confronted the apple world: “Can 
King Apple be so advertised as to in- 
crease the consumption from year to 
year sufficiently to provide a profita- 
ble market for the great and steadily 
increasing crops?” 

The initial work of the Advertising 
Committee of the International Apple 
Shippers’ Association has provided 
an emphatically affirmative answer to 
this question? 

The printing of hundreds of thou- 
sands of attractive apple recipe book- 
lets, “197 Ways to Cook Apples”; the 
work of distributing these booklets 
broadcast to the people of the United 
States, opening immense avenues for 
consumption; the enlistmennt of 20,- 
000 dealers in large consuming cen- 
ters in the campaign to cut out ex- 
orbitant profits on apples, relying in- 
stead on increased sales for profit; 
the publication in papers of wide cir- 
culation of interesting articles on the 
value of the apple as a regular food, 
thus making the product a household 
topic among consumers everywhere; 
these things, accomplished in a brief 
period with limited funds, conclusive- 
ly show that such judicious advertis- 
ing is just what is required to remove 
from the apple industry the incubus 
of under-consumption. 

Another important question now 
looms up, “How can this recognizedly 
successful, imperatively necessary 
work be continued with adequate 
funds?” 

The answer is: “The Stamp Plan.” 

This idea, since its adoption, has 
been discussed by representative 
growers, shippers and dealers from 
coast to coast, and from none of them 
has aught but favorable indorsements 
been heard. 

Everyone recognizes that, to move 
the successive crops profitably and 
expeditiously, the consumption must 
be made to increase year after year. 
This necessitates an adequate, con- 
tinuous fund for advertising. It is 
also necessary that the expense of 
the advertising shall be equitably 
distributed among all who will profit- 
by the advertising, so that each will 
give in a just proportion to the ben- 
efits he will individually receive. 

“The Stamp Plan” admirably solves 
these problems, providing the funds 
by a method that will scarcely be felt 
by any grower or shipper, while 
bringing him, through increased 
sales, profits that will richly repay 
the expenditure. 

What the “Stamp Plan” Is. 

The plan is patterned after the 
method used by the various govern- 
ments when it becomes necessary to 


Taise large funds. The Spanish-Am- 
erican war, for instance, was financed 
by our government through special 
stamps placed on checks, drafts, etc. 

The details of the plan are as fol- 
lows: 

The stamps will be issued in two 
denominations—one cent and two 
cent, 

On every box of apples a one-cent 
stamp will be placed, and for every 
barrel a two-cent stamp will be used. 

The man who has 50 packages to 
market will buy 50 stamps, while he 
who has 1,000 packages will buy 1,000 
stamps, etc. 


The entire issue of stamps will be 
in the custody of the Equitable Mort- 
gage and Trust Co. of Baltimore, who 
wil) act as trustees of the fund. 


This trust company, through the 
many banks that are its agents in the 
various sections of the country, will 
sell the stamps to every grower, ship- 
per or dealer who applies for them. 
The stamps can be bought in person 
or by mail. 


The money derived from the sale 
of the stamps will be placed by the 
trust company to the credit of the ad- 
vertising fund. 


While the expenditures for adver- 
tising will be under the direct super- 
vision of a duly authorized advertis- 
ing committee, prominent growers 
and shippers representing every ap- 
rle growing district will act as an 
advisory board. 

The committee will also have the 
advice and assistance of advertising 
experts of unquestioned ability. 
The fund will be drawn on only 
through chesks or drafts signed by 
three duly authorized officers, and 
ecuntersigned by the chairman of the 
advertising committee. 
The stamps will be placed on sale 
i: the various distributing agencies 
on August 1, 1913, in time to create 
an adequate fund for advertising the 
pew apple crop. 
Those interested will be notified in 
cue time as to the names of the 
banks that will distribute the stamps. 
What the “Stamp Plan” Will Accom- 
plish. 

It will provide the means for car- 
rying on a continuous, country-wide 
advertising campaign, through news- 
papers, magazines, printed matter and 
other media, that will acquaint the 
masses of the United States and Can- 
ada with the great food and health- 
giving value of the apple;; with the 
fact that it is open to a wider range 
of uses than any other product, eas- 
ily prepared, easily digested, and 
apnetizing to all; and with the fur- 
fact that, when bought in substantial 
quantities, it is one of the most eco- 
nomical foods. 

It will furnish the money for an 
educational propaganda among retail- 
ers, convincing them that moderate 
profits and many sales is in the end 
the most profitable policy. The 
achievement of this end will in itself 
remove a great obstacle to the wide- 
spread consumption of apples. 

It will obviate the necessity of 
making repeated appeals for funds to 
advertise the successive crops. 

It should bring to each apple pro- 
ducer, through the increased demand 
for apples, profits that will richly pay 
him for his contribution. 

It will forever settle the question 
as to the amount it is proper for any 
one individual to contribute, since it 
provides that each man shall contrib- 
ute in proportion to the size of his 
output. 

By relieving in a great degree the 
burden of moving the successive ap- 
ple crops, it will enable those en- 
gaged in the apple industry to devote 
more time and energy to solving 
such other problems as confront the 
trade. 





Other things being equal, the 
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709 Carroll St. 


FANCY CLOVER, TIMOTHY, RED TOP, 
KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS, ETC. 


Garden and Flower Seeds of Superior Quality. 
Write for Catalogue. 


JUL PETERSEN SEED & COM. CO, 


ee 


None Better, 


- St. Louis 








SEEDS 


———= 


Crain, Clover and Crass Seeds, 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 


7. 9and 11 Seuth Main $t. SAINT LOUIS 








stamped packages will receive first | 
consideration from the dealers. 

Just as soon as the trade is assured 
that an efficient advertising campaign | 
is to be conducted, buyers will invest 
in apples. 





ASPARAGUS. 





Asparagus may be started from seed 
sown in rich, well-prepared soil in the 
early spring, in rows about two and a 
half feet apart, dropping the seed 
three inches apart in the row, cover- 
ing one inch deep. These will make 
good plants for planting permanently 
the following spring. One-year-old 
plants are better than older ones, for 
the reason that they suffer less from 
transplanting, and will develop a good 
cutting bed as soon as were older 
plants used. Select the best-developed 
plants, with large buds, discarding all 
nferior ones. 


The Apiary 


MAKING INCREASE BY SHAKING 
BEES FROM STRONG COLON- 
fES INTO SWARM BOXES. 














Assuming, first, that there are at 
least two bee-yards two or more miles 
apart, and that you want to double 
your number of colonies, you should 
go to a tinner and have a funnel made 
about eighteen inches across the top, 
with a two-inch hole at the bottom. 
Next make about twenty swarm- 
boxes. I make mine by taking new 
redwood stakes and cutting them in 
two in the middle for the sides; and 
for the ends I use blocks % thick by 
6 inches square, nailing all together. 
Cutting out nearly all of one side, 
I tack on a screen, and bore a two- 
inch hole in one end of the swarm- 
box to hold the funnel. 

You are now ready to go to your 
apiaries and make the increase. It 
is necessary to build up the yards 
early in the spring by artificial feed- 
ing until the yield of honey begins 
from the early flowers. At yard No. 
1, first go to a strong colony and find 
the queen; then set aside the comb 
containing her. Have the helper hold 
the funnel in the swarm box while 
you shake two combs with adhering 
bees down into the funnel, Give 
them a quick shake, and the bees will 
go rattling down into the swarm box. 
Shut the hive and go to the pext 
strong colony, and take out, two 
combs of bees as before, being care- 
ful not to get the queen. Shake the 
bees into the funnél as before. When 
visiting the next colony take out only 
one frame of bees (it does not need 
to be quite as strong), and shake 
them into the ‘funnel. I like to take 
out five frames of bees and confine 
them in a swarm-box, as it makes a 





————— 
—————— 


| nice little colony. Now take out the 
| funnel and slip the slide. Proceed 
| in the same way until the twenty 
swarm-boxes are filled. If you arg 
quick and have good luck in finding 
| queens, and work fast, you should 
| have the twenty boxes of bees in fiye 
or six hours, or about 3 p. m. 

Now take a laying queen and drop 
her right down in among the bees, 
one for every swarm-box. Give the 
queen-cage a little shake, and out 
she goes. It is better to buy your 
queens if you can get them; but if 
not, the queens already raised which 
you have on hand may be used. 

Going to yard No. 2 we arrive by 
4 p. m., taking the boxes of bees, 
Put them in the shade, and then ar 
range twenty hives. Set them where 
you want them to remain, and go to 
the supers of the old colonies, and 
take out four frames of honey and 
comb, selecting combs about half full 
of honey, and one sheet of founda 
tion, putting the sheet of foundation 
next to the outside comb. When the 
hives are all set, and ready for the 
swarms, slip the slides of the swarm- 
boxes, and shake the bees in front 
of the hives (one box for each hive). 
It is just about sundown by the time 
you are busy shaking the bees out 
of the boxes in front of the hives and 
seeing that the bees go in. 

The next morning go through the 
same process at yard No. 2 that you 
did at No. 1, taking the funnel and 
swarming-boxes and shaking the bees 


jin till the twenty boxes are full. Drop 


in twenty laying queens, and retum 
to yard No. 1, and fix the hives in the 
positions in which they are to Te 
main. Take four sheets of honey, 
partly full, from the super of the old 
colony, and one sheet of foundation 
for each hive, putting the sheet of 
foundation next to the outside comb. 
Now it is getting late, and we rum 
the twenty swarms into our twenly 
hives the same as we did the evening 
before. We keep this up until we sé 
all the supers of honey used up, & 
as much increase as we want. ; 
The old colonies will stand a draw 
of a couple of sheets of bees again 
in seven or eight days, and 
more. ft all depends on the 
tion of the weather, and how fast 
brood is hatching. One has to 
by the looks of things. Draw 70m 
the old colonies for the purpose @ 
swarm prevention till the honey #0" 
is on in earnest, and supply l 
tion for both the old colonies oy 





The third week the swarms | “ 
storing more honey than the olt 
onies that we drew from. Last yt ' 
I started with 88 colonies in the sf 
district of California, having also | 
supers of combs from which the ® 
died the year before. I increai 
210 colonies, and took 20,750 2 





of extracted honey.—I. B. Ellis, 
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new swarms. - 
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¢ Poultry Yard 















RE OF THE EGGS ON THE 
FARM. 












° year there is a loss of mil- 
«of dollars in bad eggs, the di- 
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oF result of haphazard methods of 

n, marketing, and shipping 

hich are DOW in vogue in many 

s, The greatest part of this loss 

ig due mainly to ignorance or indiffer- 

ence on the part of the farmer and 

wcer, and only a small part is 

eqused by carelessness on the part of 
the buyer and shipper. 

with a view to determining the 
causes of the great loss in eggs, the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture undertook a thorough investiga- 
tin of the problem, and in its latest 
publication on the subject (Bulletin 
160, Bureau of Animal Industry) are 
presented the results of experiments 
conducted in Kansas to determine 
what deterioration took place in eggs 
when retained under typical condi- 
tins on the farms, in the country 
store, and during transportation. 

The field chosen for the work was 
one where the production and market- 
ing of eggs Was an important factor, a 
location where the co-operation of sev- 
eral farmers could be secured, and a 
town that was far enough from a cen- 
tral point so that the effect of typi- 
eal transportation conditions could be 
observed. The eggs were collected 
at a stated time each day from sev- 
eral farms, and every egg, fertile or 
infertile, was supposed to be absolute- 
ly fresh when entered in the experi- 
ments. 

The different tests included keeping 
eggs in dwelling house, in cyclone 
cave, in nests provided for laying 
hens, eggs placed under sitting hen, 
wider corncrib, in nest in weeds or 
underbrush, in nest in strawstack, 
and in stolen nests for periods vary- 
ing from two to seven days. 

The tests emphasized the fact that 
infertile eggs keep better than fertile. 
One-third of the annual loss in eggs 
is due to “blood rings.” A blood ring 
iscaused by the development and sub- 
sequent death of the embryo of a fer- 
tile egg subjected to heat. No em- 
bryo can develop in an infertile egg, 
no matter how long it may be sub- 
jected to heat. Unless cooled at once 
and kept cool, a fertile egg will spoil 
in hot weather almost as quickly as 
taw milk. 

Some o fthe loss due to “rots” and 
“spots” is caused by contamination in 
the nest and is largely, if not entirely, 
preventable. 

Among the results of the tests it 
Was found that: 

Higgs kept in the cyclone cave 
proved much better in quality than 
those kept under other conditions. 

Taking the season as a whole, an 
wheated room in a dwelling is not 
conducive to good quality in eggs. 

During the hot summer months the 
‘onditions surrounding the weed nest. 
the nest in the straw stack, or undér 
the corn crib, and the stolen nest, as 
Well as the keeping of eggs in the 

favor the production of spots, 
rings, and rots. 

infertile eggs, regardless of where 

May be kept, are much more re- 
tistant to deterioration than fertile. 

Two-thirds of the total loss in fer- 
tile and infertile eges takes place on 

farm. The basic factors responsi- 
Ne for this condition are the hapbaz- 
“i methods of poultry management 
the farm. 

‘The results of all the experimental 
"ork point to the fact that the pro- 

of the infertile egg is the 
asset in the attempt to pro- 
high-quality market eggs during 
Weather, 
‘8ssure a high quality of product 





: failure with the beginner. 


and prevent in a large measure the 
loss now experienced in the value of 
the country’s egg production, pro- 
ducers are urged to observe the fol- 
lowing five simple rules: 

1. Give the hens clean nests. 

2. Gather eggs at least once daily. 

3. Keep eggs in a cool, dry place. 

4. Market eggs at least twice a 
week. ‘ 

5. Kill or sell all mature male birds 
as soon as the hatching season closes. 





MISTAKES OF THE BEGINNER. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: It is well 
for the beginner to accept the advice 
of men who are veterans in the ser- 
vice, in order that they may avoid 
many of the stumbling blocks. 

Too many novices start on too large 
a scale. They are not content to be- 
gin at the botom round of the ladder 
atid gradually climb to the top. That 
is too slow for them. If blessed with 
sufficient capital they are pretty sure 
to start on a large scale. Without ex- 
perience, is it any wonder that they 
do not succeed? 

But this is not the only cause of 
The others 
might briefly be stated as having too 
much land; building too seattered, en- 
tailing too much unnecessary labor; 
the breed or breeds selected not be- 
ing suitable for the purpose intended; 
houses not built upon the sanitary 
pian; too much changing of the bill 
of fare; unmindful of small details; 
harboring too much unprofitable 
stock; carelessness in caring for ail- 
ing birds; relying too much on hired 
help; and learning too fast. 

It is a waste of money to buy too 
much land. From five to ten acres is 
sufficient for the largest kind of plant. 

A general mistake is the continual 
changing of the bill of fare. There 
should be one system in feeding, and 
that regularly followed. The Dill of 
fare should contain the greatest va- 
riety possible, but the system should 
not be changed. New articles of food 
should not be given to the exclusion of 
others until the fowls have had a 
chance to become acquainted with 
them. All additions or changes 
should be gradually made. If the 
fowls are doing well on what they are 
getting, no change should be made at 
all. 

Probably, the most common error is 
“learning too fast.” It is a noteworthy 
fact that, as a rule, by the close of 
the first year the beginner forms the 
opinion that he knows it all. Thirty 
years spent in the poultry yard has 
taught the writer that he has much 
yet to learn. There is always some- 
thing new turning up. 

The wise man reads, studies, prac- 
tices and investigates, thus daily add- 
ing to his store of knowledge. 

Beginners must go into win. They 
must not become faint-hearted. They 
must put their shoulder to the wheel. 
In all occupations the successful ones 
are those who stick to their work. 

There will be dark clouds—it is so 
in all businesses. There will be days 
of discouragement, but the wide- 
awake man battles right along, never 
tiring, never getting the “blues.” He 
knows that “every cloud has a silver 
lining,” and that the sun will surely 
shine some day. 

The poultry business wants men 
with pluck. 

MICHAEL K. BOYER. 

Hammonton, N. J. 


MARKET EGGS WHILE FRESH. 








Let it be remembered that the egg 
that is held three or four weeks is 
the one that causes so much loss. It 
is the egg that is hard to detect, and 
only by skillful labor that proves so 
unsatisfactory from producer to con- 
sumer. The greatest evil we have to 





contend with is the egg that is held in 


the nest by the producer until he is 
ready to take it to market, which is 
perhaps once a week; or held in an 
unfit basement, where it becomes 
moldy; in the bucket of bran, in the 
jar of salt, or in musty and unfit cool- 
er. It is this practice that is holding 
back the regular supply of strictly 
fresh eggs, because the shipper does 
not make a distinction between the 
egg that is brought to him fresh, and 
the one that has been held. How can 


pains when he receives no reward? Is 
it not common sense that the nests be 
kept clean, in order that he may real- 
ize two to five cents per dozen more 
for his eggs; and should such eggs 
not be worth more than those that are 
gathered when the grass or wheat is 
cut, and found by the harvester as 
he passes over-the field? 





It is hard to fatten a stunted 
chicken. 





For the city market there is noth- 
ing between the broiler and the 
roaster. 





There is always a good market for 
good stock, so it pays to keep in the 
front ranks. The market is never 
overstocked with good goods. 





Beware of the hidden nest. It is 
not uncommon for farmers to take the 
eggs from a hidden nest and put them 
in the fresh egg basket. As one has 
no way of knowing the age or condi- 
tions of such eggs, there is a great 
risk in such a procedure. 





Assorting market eggs according to 
size and color is a good business 
move. It attracts the eyes and appe- 
tites of the buyer, and the sale is 
readily made. It always pays to cater 
to the whims of the buying public, 
notwithstanding what our own per- 
sonal ideas may be. 





The nest egg theory is out of date. 
There used to be an old-time belief 
that it was necessary to have nest 
eggs in order to induce the hens to 
lay. There can be but one virtue in 
the nest egg, and that is to teach the 
hens to lay in particular nests, but 
the nest egg has no influence what- 
ever on production. 





It is not considered best to draw 
fowls, nor to cut off their heads, as 
it is the air that gets inside the car- 
cass that causes the flesh to become 
tainted. If the head is cut off—and 
chickens look best beheaded—it should 
be done with a sharp knife or hatchet, 
and then the blood should be -care- 
fully washed off, the skin drawn for- 
ward over the neck and. tied. 





In handling a goose, it should al- 
ways be taken by the neck, and when 
lifted from the ground the body 
should be turned with the back to- 
ward the person handling it. In that 
position it cannot strike, and will re- 
main quiet. Partly support the body 
by seizing the first joint of the wing 
with one hand. If the goose is held 
facing one, it will strike hard blows 
with its wings or scratch with its 
feet, 





Eggs should be assorted according 
to size and color, and should be strict- 
ly fresh—that is, not over three days 
old. There is chance for fraudery in 
the egg business, but the honest man 
alone succeeds, J. E. Beyer, in an ad- 
dress some years ago before the But- 
ter,, Egg and Poultry Association, at 
Chicago, said: Is it not time that 
there should be a distinction made, 
and the producer receive a reward for 
his labor, cr a penalty for his. care- 
lessness? Is it not time that the 
great injustice practiced by the deal- 
er, who pays the same price to the 





honest producer who brings fresh eggs 


‘the producer be expected to take/| Bo 


EGGS FOR A ee for $1.50, 
30 for $2:9%6, ne ee From Ex- 
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REDUCED PRICES OF EGGS. 
For the months of June, July and Aug. 
only we will sell White Wyandotte, Col- 
umbian Wy tte and S.C. Ny ey 
horn Eggs at $1.25 per 15; $. 
for 100. For Light Brahma ene 
15; $3 for 30. Address Michael K. 

x Z, Hammonton, Atlantic Co., 
Jersey. 


NATURE'S WAY 


The Most instructive Poultry Book 
Ever Put on the Market. 


It deals with facts, not theories. its teach- 
ings are based on the actual work, expe- 
rience and results obtained by its author en 
@ plent of his own, covering a of ar- 
teen years. It is designed as a text book 
for those just entering the poultry busi- 
ness and may be read with profit by those 
already engaged in keeping hens. Its various 
chapters cover every phase of the business 
from shell to maturity. Nature's Princi- 
ples, Start Right, Selecting a Variety, Stand- 
ard vs. Utility, The “ee ter | of os 
ing Stock, Hatching, F ultey  Houbes 
Housing of the Chickens” "Poul — 
Feeding and Caring for the 
How to Build Up the Busneu Se pd 
Birds for Exhibition, and many other chap- 
ters of equal importance. This information 
is clearly and concisely written and 
work is worth its weight In gold to those 
seeking real poultry knowledge. ite author 
is the well-known poultry writer, Mr. Arthur 

. Symonds, who holds the distinction of con- 
tributing to more poultry and farm papere 
than any other writer on poultry topics in 
America. The book is neatly printed on the 
best quality of paper; and ts nicely iilus- 
trated with haif-tones. Price, postpaid, 6¢ 
cents a copy. Address: 

COLMAN’S BUBRAL WORLD, 
821 Holland Bidg., &. Louis. 

















to the market that he pays the one 
who brings the stale, be stopped? 
Should the former suffer the loss 
caused by the carelessness of the lat- 
ter, or should he not be rewarded for 
his labor and honesty? 


Nothing but the best quality of poul- 
try should be shipped to market. Only 
those who ever visited the large mar- 
kets know of the enormous amount of 
inferior poultry that is sold, and 
which largely affects the prices; yet 
there is always a demand for that 
which is good, and at a price above 
the regular quotations. Assorting the 
carcasses before shipping alse leads to 
better prices. Old roasters, which sel- 
dom sell at more than half price, 
should not be in the same boxes or 
barrels with better stock, and to ship 
poultry alive, and to have roosters in 
the coops with fat hens, is simply to 
lower the price of the hens, as the 
buyer will estimate the value by the 
presence of the inferior stock. 
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Horseman 


NOTICE TO HORSEMEN. 


=—=—=—=— 


i 








Having assumed the management 
of the Horse Department, I wish to 
ask the co-operation of the breeders, 
dealers and friends of the horse in- 
dustry of Missouri and surrounding 
States. It will be our endeavor to 
treat each breed in a fair and impar- 
tial manner, and invite horsemen to 
send in news from their farms or 
stables and we will be pleased to 
publish same. Let’s keep the Mis- 
souri horse before the public. If you 
make a sale or buy a horse, drop us 
a postal card, if you don’t feel like 
writing a letter. We want your opin- 
ion on all subjects of interest to the 
horse breeder. 

Respectfully. 
L. W. PETTY. 





Fayette, Mo., will hold their annual 
county fair and race meeting on Au- 
gust 19-23. J. Thompson is the effi- 
cient secretary. 





Prof. A. E. Trowbridge, of the Ani- 
mal Husbandry Bureau, Missouri State 
College, has been asked to assist in 
judging saddle horses at the Kentucky 
State Fair at Louisville. Kentucky 
is to be congratulated on securing the 
services of Mr. Trowbridge, as he is 
thoroughly competent to pass judg- 
ment on high-class horses. 





June 25 is the date for closing the 
nominations for the big saddle stakes 
offered at the Callaway County Fair, 
New Bloomfield, Mo., August 19-21. 
The feature stake is $1,000 for the 
best saddle horse, mare or gelding. A 
junior saddle stake is for $400. Mitch- 
ell P. Fox is secretary of the Callaway 
County Fair Association, New Bloom- 
field, Mo. 





The Houchin show horses will be in 
three divisions this season. The 
heavy harness horses will be shown at 


the Horse Shows by Miss Myrene| fr 


Houchin, who is well known as an 
expert horse woman. The saddle and 
light harness will be divided—Man- 
ager Anderson in charge of one divis- 
ion and Trainer Jake Holland will 
handle the other. 





Mr. John T. Hook, of the saddle 
horse firm of Hook & Woods, Paris, 
Mo., was in Lexington recently and 
bought for R. A. Long, Kansas City, 
Mo., four show horses, including the 
former champion show mare, Patsy 
Palmer, now in the brood mare ranks, 
that was bought from Mat 8. Cohen, 
and Hilda, the champion roadster of 
the Bluegrass Fair, that was bought 
from Robert E. Mooreland. 





W. A. Porter, of Higginsville, Mo. 
was in Mexico last Monday. Mr. Por- 
ter is a horseman of note and is fa- 
mous all over the state as a judge of 
good horses. He says he was one of 
the first judges to tie a blue ribbon 
-on Rex McDonald. He was judge of the 
three-year-old class at Wellsville about 
twenty years ago when Rex McDonald 
was just commencing to be recognized. 
—Mexico Ledger. 





W. A. Dallmeyer, president of the 
State Fair Board; N. H. Gentry and 
John H. Stimson, of Sedalia, met last 
week at Jefferson City to consider 
plans for the State Fair. They decid- 
ed to recommend for the approval of 
the State Board of Agriculture a $2,500 
purse for the best light saddle horse, 
with 2 per cent entrance fees and ten 
moneys. If the Board approves. this 
it will be the largest purse ever hung 
up in Missouri for the saddle horse 
class. A $500 Junior saddle stake also 
will be recomended. 


HERE IS A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 
FOR MISSOURI BREEDERS. 





The following letter is from Capt. 
Archie Miller, U. 8. A., son of Maj. 
Wm. H. H. Miller, retired, of this city, 
an old and valued friend of the RU- 
RAL WORLD. Capt. Miller first saw 
active service in the Philippines, 
where his bravery won promotion and 
a medal of honor, which was present- 
ed to him by President Taft. He is 
now located at Front Royal Remount 
Depot, Front Royal, Va. He is well 
known to many St. Louisans, hence 
his advice to Col. Dobrynin to “Visit 
Missouri by all means,” and requested 
him tocallupon the RURAL WORLD 
when we could put him in touch with 
many of the reputable breeders of the 
state. 

The RURAL WORLD, in response 
to Capt. Miller’s request, publishes 
this notice and requests horsemen in 
Missouri and contiguous territory to 
be ready to exhibit to our distin- 
guished visitor a “line” of “Standard- 
breds”—those desired most likely be- 
ing horses for use in the cavalry ser- 
vice. 

We do not know the exact date of 
Col. Dobrynin’s coming, but will en- 
deavor to put him in touch with our 
friends who are breeders or handlers 
of the type of horse desired for the 
Russian army stud. 

Missouri horsemen have placed 
some grand animals abroad, in Eng- 
land, France, Austria and other coun- 
tries, and all are making good, and 
advertising the Missouri horse indus- 
try. Now comes a prospective pur- 
chaser from the Czar’s domain. A 
word to our wide-awake horsemen is 
sufficient. 

Capt. Miller’s highly appreciated 
letter follows: 


War Department, 
Front Royal Remount Depot, 
Front Royal, Va., June 12, 1913. 
To the Editor, COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, St. Louis, Mo.: / 
Dear Sir—Colonel Dobrynin, Veteri- 
nary Surgeon, Russian Army, has just 
left here. He is touring the States, 
studying the horse-breeding situation. 
Being particularly interested in the 
Standard-bred, and also in search of a 
ew choice Standard-bred sires, I 
strongly recommended that he visit 
Missouri by all means. 
The Colonel will be in St. Louis in 
the near future and at my request will 
call upon you. Can you not put himin 
close touch with many of the reputable 
breeders who advertise in your col- 
umns? Perhaps a little notice in your 
next issue would bring many replies 
from your patrons, so that Colonel 
Dobrynin will know exactly where to 
go upon his arrival there. 
I congratulate you upon the steady 
improvement the RURAL WORLD is 
making. You are foing ahead rapidly, 
and in the right direction, too. 
With best wishes, I am, yours truly, 
ARCHIE MILLER, 
Captain, Q. M. Corps, U. S. Army. 
‘PP. s.—Please note that the address 
of my paper should be changed from 
Fort Keogh Remount Depot, Montana, 
to Front Royal Remount Depot, Va. 


INTERESTING TALK WITH COL. 
BROWN—A TRIP THROUGH 
THE STATE. 








Our Mr. Petty, editor of the Horse 
Department of the RURAL WORLD, 
dropped in to see Col. Paul Brown in 
his office in the Pierce Building today, 
and he reports having been to Mexico 
and Paris within the last week. Col. 
Brown reports the country between 
St. Charles and Mexico is fairly burn- 
ing up for want of rain. He says the 
pastures are completely dried up in 
that section and many places are run- 
ning short of water for their stock. In 
fact, he says it is distressing to be- 
hold the prospects for crops in that 
section. From Mexico to Paris, the 
Colonel said he went by automobile, 
and that the crops are looking better 
in that section, though it is quite dry 
around Paris. He says there will be 
very little to the oats unless it rains 
very soon, and unless it does rain 
soon the oats will not be fit to cut at 
all. In fact, he says, some of the 
farmers have already abandoned the 
idea of a harvest and have turned 





their stock in their oats fields. The 
corn, however, is looking well and 
very clean and if they have rain the 
corn can be saved. 

The Colonel says the horsemen are 
very enthusiastic about the big stakes 
at Mexico and the other North Mis- 
souri Fairs. He says he tried to ascer- 
tain who would judge at Mexico, but 
was unable to learn the name of the 
judge, although he was given to un- 
derstand the judging would be done 
by a single man and that he would be 
neither a Kentuckian nor a Missou- 
rian. Col. Brown says the horsemen 
are extremely anxious to learn the 
name of the judge and that he was 
told that some Kentucky exhibitors 
were telegraphing for this information 
before making their entries. 

Col. Brown says he saw his horses, as 
well as a great many others, at the 
Missouri College for Horses (Hook & 
Woods, Paris, Mo.), and appears very 
jubilant over his latest purchase, 
Mary Dowling, who he says one of the 
best judges in the state told him is 
the best mare in Missouri. The Col- 
onel says the boys are throwing up 
their hats over the Gingerbread Man 
(which is also owned by Col. Brown) 
and conceding there is not a gelding 
living who can beat him. Col. Brown 
says he wants to show Mary Dowling 
and Gingerbread Man at Louisville 
and let the Kentucky people see that 
Missouri has as good if not better 
horses than has the celebrated blue 
grass state. 

Col. Brown says he saw a great 
many fine mares at Paris that were 
shipped in.there to the court of My 
Major Dare, and when he looked at 
the Major he says he almost feit a 
tear slipping down his cheek for hav- 
ing parted with him; in fact we think 
the Colonel is a little sorry that he 
allowed the Major to slip through his 
hands, 


The Colonel reports that from talk- 
ing with the horsemen he is of the 
opinion there will be several Missouri 
horses shipped to Louisville to the 
Fair. This is a departure, as Missou- 
rians have not been showing in Ken- 
tucky. We hope Kentucky will en- 
courage Missourians by permitting 
them to carry off all the premiums it 
is possible for them to win. 





L. E. CLEMENT’S WEEKLY 
LETTER. 





Kditor RURAL WORLD: Transit 
Queen by Roll On, 2:13%, dam by 
Rapid Transit, son of Onward, was 
driven three miles around 2:40, the 
last in 2:35. She is three years old 
and has had very little handling. Yet 
so far as 1 know she is the only Roll 
On that has ever been handled at all. 
This work was done over a new half- 
mile track with practically no regular 
preparation. Her sire, Roll On, 
2:13%4, is now being prepared by Tom 
Ervin over the same track, and if con- 
sidered by him fit to start will be 
started in 2:17 class, on half-mile 
tracks, or 2:14 class on mile tracks, 
sometime near the middle of July. On 
Decoration Day the two pacers, David 
Pool, by Shawnee Boy; dam brought 
from Illinois, said to be by a pacer 
with close to a standard mark; second 
dam running bred. David Pool was 
bred by J. P. Porter of Sweet Springs, 
Mo., who owned his sire and dam. 
Shawnee Boy is a son of Little Cor- 
poral, son of Onward, and David Pool 
is likely to be his first performer with 
astandard record. This is a bay geld- 
ing that was brought from Tulsa, 
Okla., to the meeting at Springfield 
last fall and ‘was purchased by~ Mr. 
Paton of the Springfield Creamery. 
In a mile in 2:23 over the Driving 
Park Place, he was accompanied by 
Althia Swigert, a bay daughter of Al 
Swigert, owned by Bert Magoon of 
Carl Junction, Mo., who also owns her 





dam. Her present owner is not a 


























































Saved Him $2258, 
For spavin, splint, ringbone, thoropin, for a. 
Bez bony growths, and Jameness, for 
opinion has ever proved equal to Kendall's 
READ THIS 0 Cum 
From BE. J. Dayton, Knobley, West Va. 13% ie 
“Two years ago the muscles at the point of my 
























sarin’ three Veterinarians told me she was ruined . 
i's Spavin Cure according to + 
$225.00 for that 











Price $1.00 2 bottle or 6 for reli 
**Treatise on the Horse’’—Free Byte or 
Dr. B. J. Kendall, Enosburg Falls, Vermont, 4 






















horseman, and paid $1,000, fOr the 
mare, without knowing there Was 4 
formidable array of g 
against her. Ervin had never ge 
the mare when she came to hig stable 
at Springfield. I understand, Only for 
the action taken last winter by the 
American allowing an owner to stay 
and the member to keep back & per 
centage of the winnings, to apply o 
the old score, he would be unable 
race her. She is out of the damy 
Keepsake, 2:24%4, at Carthage, Mo, 
1912, and like David Pool will be th 
only one ever started by her sire uw 
to 1913. 

There is a better feeling among th 
horsemen of Springfield since they 
have a regulation half-mile track tp 
work on, and an up-to-date trainer tp 
handle some of them. 

“Hawley” in the Kentucky Recor 
gives us more than a page on the 
showing made by horses bred in “Oli 
Kentucky,” as shown by the last two 
years’ races. “The Blue Gragg” of 
Kentucky has nothing except the sires, 
many of them owned in New York, 
Virginia and other states, that the 
Ozark country of Missouri can not dv 
plicate. They have no better grasses, 
no better water, no better soil, for 
the production of high class animal 
life, for any purpose. 

Years ago, the late E. Knell went 
not to the “Blue Grass” of Kentucky, 
but to Moline, Ill., and bought Maui 
McGregor, by Ben McGregor, in fol 
to Delmarch. She foaled, in th 
Ozark country, Miss Delmarch, 2:14, 
pacing; to Preceptor, a son of Mit 
wood, at that time with little orw 
reputation, Nutgregor, 2:17%, @ site; 
to Goodwood, 2:23%, a son, soldat 
Denver, Colo., undeveloped, for $5); 
to Kiosk, son of Kremlin, 20% 
Frince Edward K., 2:30, whose trait 
er told me he had often driven iit 
miles around 2:20; to a pacing hom 
brought from Iowa, the dam of i 
fastest yearling pacing filly ee 
shown at the Missouri State Fait; # 
Kankakee, Miss Kankakee, 2:17%} 
Anteros, Lucy Anteros, 2:30; to Bet 
McGregor, her own sire, All MeGne 
or, dam of McGregor Will Tell, 2:10 
dam of Royal Reaper, 2:11%, sa! 
the Austrian Government for jo” 
Queen of the Reapers, 2:22%, and the 
pacer Allercyone McGregor, 2:04. 
Lik her dam, Maud McGregor 
McGregor has produced speed @* 
son of Allerton, to Barly Reapeh® 
to Kankakee, none of them prom 
sires, and in 1912 she was DP 
General Watts (3), 2:06%. % 
the Ozarks to Kentucky to Drg@e™ 
the Virginia owned horse, evel 

tal 
pal Be 















































































ley will hardly claim much 
tucky, no matter how phenome 
colt may prove, for she came 7 
the Ozarks, the week followme 
Lexington, Ky., races. I havea 
heard of a Kentuckian 1 
anything rearly as closely 
Gregor is bred. = 

The owner of Moko and” 
Hall, with one of the best 0 
trotting brood mares in tie 
paid $15,000 forJndrie, the be 
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‘a Can’t Cut Out 


3 . VIN,PURF or THOROUGHPIN, 
\ BSORBINE 


will clean them off permanently, 
and you work the horse same time, 
foes not blister or remove the 
ir. $2.00 per bottle, delivered. 
Vill tell you more if you write. 
pok 4 K free. ABSORBINE. iR., 
» the antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
reduces Varicose Veins, Rupturéd 
Ze musclesor Ligaments. Enlarged Glands, Goitres, 

¢Cyss. Allays pain quickly. Price $1.00 and $2.00 

‘at druggists or delivered. Manufactured only by 

P, D. F., 58 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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horse ever imported. In spite 
of Kentucky blue grass, Kentucky 
gone and Kentucky water, the best 
gotting brood mares in the world 
yould not produce money makers 
from Indrie. So like the _ experi- 
ments in Kentucky, New York and 
gher parts of the country, to improve 
fhe American bred horses with im- 


















a portations of pure Arabs, Indie and 
by th Ma bis progeny went to the scrap heap. 
0 star dnd Walnut Hall returned, to first 
8 De principles and has sold 91 two-year- 
ply on gids since the middle of December for 
able tp Me am average of $331.00 per head. Not 
dam o fm because they were bred in “Old Ken- 
Mo, in tucky” but because they were bred 
be the gecording to the laws of Nature, Like 
sire w pegets like, when there are no op- 
posing forces. 
mg the ME worKOUTS AT “MAXWELTON” 
@ thy =_MATINEE RACES AT NORTH 
ack to SIDE TRACK—NOTES. 
iner to 
At “Maxwelton” all are going great 
Record guns. 
m the The jogging days are over. It is 
m OE seed now that is asked for as the 
at tes time is nearing when all will be called 
a" of to go for the money offered in purses. 
@ sires, Many at the track can step a ten 
Yor HF ip, which is satisfactory to drivers 
at the and owners. The pacers Queen Maud, 
uot dt HE The Wolf, Electell and Jennie Lee are 
rasses ME in form and going fast enough for the 
il, for best of company. 
animal Leo Millerton, Foxy Boy, Peter Boy 
aid Lord Ellery, trotters, are fit and 
| weat fast. All should be good in their 
tuck}, HE classes, 
ti Harvest Queen, 2:19, is a new one 
lie at Galloway’s stable that is prospec- 
14, tive; stands 17 hands, is of extreme 
+ Nut proportions and is said to be a fast 
a big mare, with nerve force and exten- 
abe sion, She should keep the lesser one 
old at busy to keep her company. 
: From this on try-outs will be in or- 
4 der to determine which are fit and 
ae Which shall be started for the season. 
1 bin At the North. Side track matinee the 
Ses lith a good card was presented con- 
the sisting of two trotting and a pacing 
on face, The first called was the 2:46 
ie tlass trotting. But two came for the 
4: 0 word which were Maud Miller, b. m., 
5 Ba and Forest Grattan, the mare win- 
‘aoe ling with ease, not being extended. 
10%, Time, 2:44, 2:43. 
Mt Maud Miller is owned by John Wat- 
5m kins of Bourbon, Mo.; is attractive, 
the 800d gaited and active; was driven by 
04, Thos. Taylor, by whom she is being 
eu “uted. 


In the second race, trotting, two 
tarted, which were Jennie V. and 
m Cote. The former won in 
t heats. Time 2:42, 2:38, 2:30. 
Atice exhibition, as both acted well. 
800d work out for Jennie V. 
«The third had three pacers to start. 
. McKellar, Dan F. and Walnuteer, 
M h was won by Dan F. Time, 
#8, 2:23%. It was a bad exhibition 
all who participated. 
nh” worked a mile in 2:07%, 
leet halt 1:00%%, at North Randall, O., 
last Tuesday. 
James McGuire, of Los Angeles, 
drove the pacer San Jacinco by 
ge W. McKinney in 2:07 then re- 
Peated in 2:08 May 24th. 
Al Swearingen of Mendota, Ill. is 





s 





at present secretary of that associa- 
tion. At one time “Al” was a famil- 
iar one at all trotting meetings, as he 
wrote and paid all the winning 
tickets. 


One of the best horses at the Max- 
welton tracks is The Commander 24d, 
6-year-old gelding, owned by Mr. W. 
M. Smith, of St. Louis, being trained 
by Mr. Reed. He is one of the best 
bred horses in Missouri, being by 
Elwynn, by Mobel 2:10%, best son of 
Moko, best son of Baron Wilkes, best 
son of George Wilkes 2:22, best son 
of Hambletonian 10. Dam Ella G. 
2:191%4, by Robt. Rysdieck 2:13%, by 
William Rysdieck, and he by Rys- 
dieck’s Hambletonian 10, making only 
four generations from Hambletonian 
10 on his dam’s side—the finest line 
of Wilkes breeding on earth. He will 
be entered in the heavy harness 
classes at the horse shows this fall. 


As pretty an exhibition as was seen 
on the track in many a day was a 
mile workout between Peter Boy, Mr. 
J. W. Matthews’ bay horse, and Sir 
Frisco, black stallion, owned by A. B. 
Hunter, Jr.. New Madrid, Mo. They 
went well together till they headed 
for the home stretch; from there to 
the wire each one was driving. They 
stepped the last quarter better than 
a 2:15 clip. A good preparatory mile. 
Both horses acted fine and went very 
fast. Mr. Reed drove Peter, while Mr. 
Anderson handled the reins over Sir 
Frisco. 

Mr. Anderson stepped Leo Millerton 
two miles Tuesday morning. The first 
mile was troted in 2:15%, then re- 
peated in 2:15 flat. Leo Millerton is a 
fast horse. He acted fine and was 
well rated. Leo Millerton is owned 
by Mr. Roy Simmons, New Madrid, 
Mo. 

Lord Ellery, owned by Mr. J. C. 
Williams, 1321 N. Broadway, showed 
fine form in his workout Tuesday. He 
was driven by Trainer Mitchell. 

Mrs. Daust worked Bobel Mah and 
The April Fool Tuesday morning, both 
going fast and satisfactorily. 





BY-LAWS UNDER WHICH MISSOURI 
SADDLE HORSE BREEDERS 
WILL ORGANIZE. 





The following is a full text of the by- 
laws under which it is proposed to 
incorporate the Missouri Saddle Horse 
Breeders and Exhibitors’ Association. 
This plan was adopted after full con- 
sideration was given the matter by 
the Board of Directors of the Missouri 
Saddle Horse Breeders’ Association at 
a meeting held in Jefferson City, 
May 24. 

Membership in this organization is 
now being solicited. The breeders, 
owners, developers and friends of the 
Saddle Horse of any section of the 
country are eligible to membership 
and are urged to become stockholders. 
All who may be interested are invited 
to write James Houchin, President, 
Jefferson City, Mo., or Rufus Jackson, 
Secretary, Mexico, Mo., for full par- 
ticulars. 


NAME. The organization shall be 
known as the Missouri Saddle Horse 
Breeders and Exhibitors’ Association, 
under which name it shall be incor- 
porated in accordance with the laws 
of the State of Missouri providing for 
such organizations, and by which it 
shall or may acquire all such rights as 
ore erantes to organizations of this 

nd. 

CAPITAL STOCK. The capital stock 
of the Association shall be two thou- 
sand dollars ($2,000.00), divided into 
two hundred shares (200) of ten dol- 
lars ($10.00) each, all of which shall be 
subscribed for and one-half (%) paid 
in at time of incorporation. 

The capital stock may be increased 
by a majority vote of the stockholders, 
at any annual meeting, provided a no- 
tice of resolution for said increase has 
been filed with the secretary ninety 
days prior to said annual meeting. 

OBJEC The objects of this Asso- 
ciation shall be to legitimatel 


promote 
the interest of the Saddle 


orse, his 


breeder, owner and exhibitor, by en- 
coureging the breeding of the dle 
(Continued on page 13.) 








MISSOURI COUNTY FAIRS FOR 1913. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I am sending you herewith a list of the 
County Fairs to be held in Missouri during the year 1913, together with 


the name of the secretary, the date, and the place. The 


compiled by me as Secretary of the 
District Fair Managers. 


County. Name of Fair. 
Andrew. Andrew County Fair.............. 














data has been 
Missouri Association of County and 
E. A. TROWBRIDGE, Secy. 


Town. 


Bolckow. W. W. Cralg......... A 28. 
Audrain. Mexico Fair Ass’n....... acieshaee Mexico. BE. H. Carter.........+. Aug. 12-15. 
Bates. Bates County Fair Ass’n...........- Buation. « T..-J. DAPsdns cite t000s cee ug. 19-32. 
Boone. Boone Co. Agr. & Mech. Soc........ Columbia. B. E. Hatton..........«. A 6-8. 
Boone, Sturgeon Fair. ........ceccesseessee Sturgeon. 8. Speliman..... +e+++ Aug. 19-21. 
Buchanan. uchanan Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc..Haston. J. P. Sweeney.........-++« Oct, 1-4. 
Callaway. Callaway Co. Fair Ass'n........ New Bloomfield, M. P. Fox...... Aug. 19-21 
Cape Girardeau. Cape Girardean Fair Cape Girardeau. J, T. Nunn, Jr..Sept. 17-20. 
Chariton. Prairie Hill Fair Ass’n..... .--Prairie Hill. C. L. Bears....... Sept -12. 
Clark. Clark Co. Agr. & Mec. Ass’n........ Kahoka. -C. T. Duer..........65+> 3-6. 
Clay. The Smithville Horse Show and Fair 
Ph ott ee Pe er RS Smithville. E. B. Iden.......... Sept. 16-18 
Clinton. Plattsburg Fair Ass’n..........s.. Plattsburg. C. C. Bryan.......... Sept. 9-12. 
Cole. The Centertown Falir..........esee8- Centertown. Ray 8S. Hawthorne..Aug. 28 30 
Cooper. The Bunceton Fair Ass'n. -..Bunceton. Hi, Meeker........... Aug. 27-39. 
Crawford. Crawford Co. Fair Ass'n «Cuba. I. C. Walker........ss00% Sept. 23-26. 
Dade. Dade Co. Agr. & Mec. Ass'n Lockwood. 8. D. McMillen....... Sept. 16-19. 
Daviess. Pattonsburg Fair Ass’n..........- Pattonsburg. R. EB. Maupin...... Aug. 28-29. 
DeKalb. DeKalb Co. Agr. & L. 8. Exhibit..Maysville. EB. A. Hofstatter....... Sept. 3-6. 
Franklin. Franklin Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc....Washington. H. H. Thias....... Sept. 11-13. 
Franklin. Sullivan Tri-County Fair........ Sullivan. J. T. Willlams........ Aug. 27-30. 
Gasconade. Gasconade Co. Agr. Ass’n......Hermann. L. Haberstock........ Aug. 29-31. 
Gentry. The Gentry County Fair.... ..-Albany. Chas. Littlewood........ Aug. 19-22 
Grundy. Grundy Co. Fair Ass'n..... .-Trenton. A. T. Cornwell........... Sept. 2-6. 
Howard. Howard Co. Fair Aus'n........... Fayette. J. Thompson........... Aug. 19-23. 
Jasper. The Big Carthage Fair............. Carthage. Miss B. R. Knell........ Aug. 5-8. 
Jackson. Independence Fair Ass’n.....:.... Independence. W. H. Johnson Aug. 26-29. 
Jefferson. Jefferson Co. Agr. & Fair Ass’n..Festus. C. E. Glebler..........« t. 26-28. 
Knox. Knox-Lewis-Shelby Fair............. Newark. W. A. Hendren........... 2-5. 
Knox. The Knox City Agr.& Mec. Fair Ass’n.Knox City. A. Shrenk..........+. Ang. 12-15. 
Lafayette. Lafayette Co. Fair Ass’n........ Higginsville. J. E. Koppenbrink..Aug. 19-22. 
Lewis. Lewis Co, Agr. & Mec. Fair Ass'n..Monticello. J. A. West.......... Sept. 23-26. 
Lincoln. Lincoln Co. Fair Ass'’n............ Trepp. WD. J. GEORG. iis os vic occcceds Sept. 2-6. 
Linn. Linn Co. Fair Aus’n. ....i...seeeessee Brookfield. Gus. Gannon......... July 16-18. 
Livingston. Chillicothe Fair Co.......... «Chillicothe. A. M. Shelton....... July 22-26. 
Macon. The North Macon Agr. & Mec. Soc..La Plata. W. W. Henderson...... Sept. 9-12. 
Macon. Callao Fair Ass’Mm........--eeecbers Callao. EB. G. Jones............. Sept. 16-18. 
Macon. New Cambria Fair Ass’n...........) Tew Cambria. W. E. Howell....Sept. 20-13 
Macon. Macon Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc........ Atlanta. V. D. Gordan........+. pt. 9-11 
Marion. Marion Co. A. & M. Fair.......... Palmyra. G. E. Thompson...... Sept. 10-13. 
Moniteau. Moniteau Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc...California. L. B. Meyer........... Sept. 3-6. 
Monroe. Monroe Co. Fair Ass’n.........-.-- Paris. W. L. Crawford,..........+- t. 2-5. 


Montgomery. Montgomery Co. Agr. Soc....Montgomery City. G. R. MeVay..Aug. 26-30. 


Osage. Osage Co. Fair Ass’n.........+..+5. Linn. H. M. Lucekenhoff.........Oct, 14-17. 
Phelps. Pheips Co. Agr. Mec. Ass’n........ Rolla. W. R. Bilis. ......+..sss00s Sept. 2-5. 
Pike. Pike Co, Fair Aws’n.......-ssse+00e0- Bowling Green. H. M. Strother....Aug. 6-8. 
Platte. Platte Co. Agr., Mec. & Stock Ass’n.Platte City. J. L. Garmack...... Aug. 26-29. 
Polk. Polk Co. Agr. Mec. Soc........-ses5+ Bolivar. W. U. Townsend....... Sept. 24-37. 
Ralls. New London..........cesnnscevceres New London. C. E. Lamb . July 29-Aug. 1. 
Randolph. Clark Fair Ass’n.........s++00. Clark. R. R. Connell. .......-«+++« Sept. 3-5. 
Randolph. Randolph Co. Agr. Mec. Soc..... Jacksonville. G. W. Butler...... Aug. 26-28. 
Randolph. Moberly Agr. Fair Ass’n.......+ Moberly. Jno. L. Hogg...... July 29-Avg. 1. 
St. Francis. Southeast Mo. Fair Ass’n..... Farmington. A. Wulfert.......- Sept. 10-12. 
Saline. Saline Agr. Fair........s.0-s0eee08 Marshall. E. W. Brown........- Aug. 12-16. 
Scotiand. Scotland Co. Fair Ass’n.........-. Memphis. J. R. Hudson........ Aug. 26-29. 
Schuyler. Queen City Corn & Stock Show...Queen City. C. C. Crockette....Sept. 18-19. 
Scott. Tri-County Fair, Scott, New Madrid 

and Mississippi Counties............ Sikeston. Harry Smith.......«.- Sept. 24-27. 
Shelby. Shelby Co. Agr. Mec. Soc.......... Shelbina. W. H. Gillispie........ Aug. 26-29. 
St. Louis. St. Louis County Fair. .......... Creve Coeur. Geo. B. Bowen... .Sept. 18-21. 
Sullivan. Green City Fair Ass’n.......+..+. Green City. A. B. Jones.......-- Aug. 19-22. 
Warren. Warren Co. Fair. .......-sseeese+s Wright City. G. E. Schapen..... Aug. 20-22. 














PRESLEY WINSTON RAY 


RALPH VERNON RAY 


RAYLAND STOCK FARM 


WHERE SHOW HORSES ARE MADE—WINNERS ALWAYS ON HAND. 


P. W. RAY & 


SON, PROPR’S 


STALLIONS, MARES AND GELDINGS OF QUALITY READY FOR USE. 


Correspondence Solicited Long Distance 
BOWLING GREEN, se 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
KENTUORY, 


a 


Telephone 154 








Stock Raising 


This is today the surest and most 
stock farm for sale; 75 acres cultivated 
stream flows through it. Log house, 

Price $12.00 per acre—local bank 
to buy, so you need only one-fourth ca 
DAVID GRAYSON, an adjoining farme 
paper. 


profitable business. Ihave a 470-acre 
valley land—balance pasture—spring 
barn, corn cribs, etc. 

will loan you three-fourths of money 
sh. For value of this farm, address 
r. If you want to buy, address this 

















ABSORBINE IN TREATING 
FISTULA. 


ABSORBINE can be applied to an 
open sore, not only with safety, but 
with the assurance that it will pro- 
mote a healthy healing process and 
kill the germs. This is one reason 
why it is so effective in cases of Fis- 
tula. There is no danger of infection 
or proud flesh formations where AB- 
SORBINE is used. A bottle of AB- 
SORBINE diluted as per the formula 
on the label, makes three gallons of 
effective liniment at a cost of 80c a 
galion. This diluted liniment is posi- 
tively antiseptic and germicidal. At 
dealers $2.00 a bottle or sent direct, 
express prepaid, upon receipt of 
price. W. F, Young, 58 Temple S8t., 
Springfield, Mass. 





Harleton, Texas, March 22, 1913. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., 
Enosburg Falls, Vt. 
Gentlemen:—I treat a great many 
horses and find your receipts in the 


“Treatise on the Horse” very useful, = 


and your Spavin Cure is extra fine. 
Yours very truly, J. H. JARED. 


Please mention RURAL WORLD 





Horsemen Here’s Your Chance! 


LESS THAN HALF PRICBI 
FARRIERY 


‘Sheeing H 7 
thn ‘font ut “amtanee! See tae -ee: pokes 


author is now 74 years old 
dispose of some 3800 books at 
will enable horse owners to 
hesitation. The.author wants to do one 
good tn the way of increased comfort te 

horse, and we Lsve arranged take 
j entire edition and send them 
ers with @ yearly subscription 
a WORLD for $1.95. 





to 
to 
Send 
order at once, as they won't 
Address COLMAN'S RURAL WORLD, 
821 Holland Butiding. St. Louis, Me 





Forest Grove, Oregon, March 16, 1913. 
Mr. R. Boylston Halil, 
40 State St., Room 48, Boston: 

Dear Sir—I wish to apologise 
knowledging receipt of your 
Shoetng before. Your 
was moving, and I 
few days ag- to read 
serve full credit for 
gratulations of every 
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when writing advertisers. 
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The Pig Pen 


SAVING MISSOURI HOGS. 

The College of Agriculture at Col- 
umbia has just announced that it is 
now prepared to supply hog cholera 
serum in any amounts to the farmers 
of Missouri at the cost of production. 
The last legislature made an appro- 
priation for additions to the serum 
plant and these additions will make 
it possible for them to meet an ordi- 
nary demand for hog cholera serum. 
The college is now sending out ap- 
proximately 1,000 doses of serum per 
day. The enlarged facilities for man- 
ufacture will make it possible to in- 
crease this output to meet any ordi- 
nary demand. The serum is sold at 
the cost of production which averages 
about 30 cents for each animal. Or- 
ders for hog cholera serum should be 
sent to the College of Agriculture, 
Veterinary Department, Columbia, Mo. 








PROLIFICACY IN HOGS. 





A recent summary of the spring lit- 
ters from the Duroc-Jersey sows of 
the University of Idaho herd leads to 
this offer of some data on prolificacy. 
The University Durocs now consist of 
six head—one six-year-old, one three- 
year old, two two-year olds and two 
yearlings, all averaging in individual- 
ity quite typical of the breed. The 
yearling sows were born in March, 
1912, and farrowed their first litters at 
a little less than thirteen months of 
age. 

The 1913 litters farrowed by these 


sows are as follows: One six-year-old 
sow, eight pigs; one three-year-old 
sow, thirteen pigs; one two-year-old 
sow, thirteen pigs; one two-year-old 


sow, nine pigs; one yearling sow, thir- 
teen pigs; one yearling sow, thirteen 
pigs; total of six litters, sixty-nine 
pigs, averaging eleven and one-half 
pigs per litter. 


Among hogs in general, the range in 
number of pigs per litter is wide, run- 
ning from three to eighteen. Aver- 
ages are from six to ten, depending 
on breed, family or strain within the 
breed, age, feeding and handling of 
the sow and on the vigor of the ser- 
vice boar. The first three named are 
the biggest factors. 


From thousands of litters listed in 
the herd books of the various breed 
associations, averages of the pigs per 
litter for four of the leading breeds 
have been calculated by Mr. Rommel 
and Dr. Bitting, and are approximate- 
ly ‘as* follows: Poland-Chinas, seven 
and one-half; Berkshires, eight and 
one-fourth; Chester Whites, nine; Du- 
roc-Jerseys, nine and one-fourth. The 
relative efficiency of old and young 
brood sows was tested out at the Iowa 
Experiment Station. Fifteen gilts, 
bred at eight months, averaged seven 
and two-thirds pigs per litter. Sows 
twenty-four months old averaged nine 
and three-fifths pigs per litter, and 
aged sows averaged ten and three- 
fifths pigs per litter. This year’s re- 
gults from the University Duroc Jer- 
seys, therefore, is considerably above 











SQUARE DEAL HERD DUROC- 
JERSEY HOGS. 


Extra good males, ready for service, and 
choice gilts. Prices reasonable. Write: 


B. D. BUNYON, 
Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, Mlinois. 


Berkshire Sows. 


We are offering some of our best herd 





sows at half their cost. to Ideal’s 
Emperor. Also some fine gilts. Fifty 
Columbian hens at half price 


Wyand 
Fancy White and Brown Leg’ 
°$2 each. Also W; 
E. J. REED. 


OBLONG, ILL. 





soute-tust Hogs, Shetland Ponies and 
Iligh-yteld Seed Corn. 
Dunlap, Williamsport, 0., Box 474. 


horn cockere!ls 
cockerels cheap. 





the average for their ages and for the 
breed. 

The larger litters are unquestion- 
ably an advance. Litters of from 
three to five are too low, and the sow 
that can do no better after a fair trial 
should be discarded from the herd. 
If an average sow, however, can save 
eight pigs, this number will be found 
to take care of a normal milk flow 
and will make bigger, more. uniform, 
and in most cases be more profitable 
to the farmer than an abnormally 
large litter of pigs small in average 
size and low in vitality.—E. J. Iddings, 
Animal Husbandry, Idaho Experiment 
Station. 





PROFITABLE PORK WITH FORAGE 
CROPS, 





The economy of production in hogs 

lies not in the liberal use of grain, but 
in the substitution of cheap forages 
for grains. The exclusive feeding of 
corn to hogs in the pasi years, while 
profitable, when corn was always 
cheap, has resulted in hog feeding 
practices which are now, with our high 
priced grains and feeding stuffs, not 
so profitable as formerly. 
“It takes from five to six pounds of 
corn to produce a pound of pork in a 
dry lot. The expenditure of this 
amount of grain to produce a pound 
of pork was highly profitable when 
the grain was very cheap and pork 5 
and 6 cents a pound. Twenty-five- 
cent corn fed to 5-cent hogs is good 
business, but it is evidently now much 
less profitable when corn is often 75 
cents per bushel and pork 7 to 8 cents. 
Then, more economical methods niust 
be worked out for producing pork, if 
we continue producing this commodity 
with profit. We must turn to some of 
the natural foods for hogs, as it is as 
unnatural as well as unprofitable to 
maintain hogs wholly upon the more 
concentrated and heating foods as it 
would be to keep horses and cows in 
the same manner. 

The hog in his natural habitat is 
a ranging and grass-eating animal. 
Range in pasture affords growing ani- 
mals the exercise so necessary to 
health and proper development, and 
the succulent grasses, while rich in 
muscle and bone-forming elements, 
tend to prevent disease and counter- 
act.the heating effect of corn. Grass 
or its equivalent in silage is as essen- 
tial for the development and mainte- 
nance of swine as for cattle, sheep 
and horses. 

The adaptability of forage for hogs 
will depend on the rate of growth 
and succulence of the plant. The hog 
in his wild state lives along low lands 
and in forests bountiful with fruits. 
nuts, and succulent herbs, and, if we 
are to supply this part of his ration 
under farm conditions, we must smp- 
ply forage which has an abundance of 
succulent, juicy leaves. Neither is the 
hog adaptable for grazing short pas- 
tures. He does not obtain his forage 
naturally in small mouthfuls as does 
the sheep, cow or horse, but takes it 
from plants more rank and vigorous 
in growth. He feeds quickly in the 
morning and evening and prefers the 
remainder of the day to lie in the 
shade and take it easy. Then what 
we want to do is to supply this kind 
of forage, and the cheap green crops 
will supply this cheap feed for pork 
production.—R. B. Rushing, Illinois. 





SWINE SHELTER. 





Cheap shelters and fences should 
be used until the profits from the hogs 
will pay for better ones. No large 
building should be erected until hogs 
have been grown several years on the 
farm and the breeder is sure of what 
he wants and where he wants to lo- 
cate it. 





Get in touch with the man who de- 
sires the very thing you want to sell. 
Classified ads. only 1 cent a word. 


The Shepherd 


ENSILAGE FOR SHEEP. 








Not long ago ensilage was looked 
upon by sheepmen as a more or less 
unsatisfactory ration for sheep. This 
was beause the average sheepbreeder 
did not know- just how to properly 
prepare this now valuable adjunct to 
successful sheep-raising. In the first 
place it was usual to cut the corn in 
a rather more premature state than 
at present. The result being ensilage 
overburdened with acidity which was 
apt to act very disastrously on the 
sheep eating too freely of it. An- 
other reason for acidity, mold and 
consequent losses were imperfect si- 
los. They were anything but perfect- 
ly built; in fact, they were very im- 
perfectly and unsatisfactorily built. 
In the first place, up to within the 
past few years, silos were no more 
airtight (a leading essential in silo 
construction) than a_ sieve. To-day 
things are different. Properly staved 
silos are good and all they are 
claimed to be, cement silos are not 
only airtight but practically everlast- 
ing in durability and absolutely air 
tight if properly constructed. With 
the modern silo and corn cut at the 
proper stage of growth, or ripening, 
we have one of the safest and most 
economical sheep rations known to 


_Dip fo 
Oo Touare b 
sheep and swine la 


Pepin ti E 
pay on. Every tim 
our stock through 
ess Dip solution they ineneass 
in value. This is because Dr, 
dip renders them less 
disease and free of tant, 
vermin. J's the h 
that puts on the fat, hence 


Dr. Hess Dip 
8 and Disinfectan{$ 


—because it makes for hog health 
also makes for your profit. Dr. Hess 
Dip is approved by the Government as 
an official dip for sheep scab, It de. 
stroys all germ life and is therefore g 
sure preventive of contagious live 
stockdiseases. A splendid disinfectant 
and deodorizer. Sold on a money-back 
guarantee if not satisfactory. 


Write for dip booklet. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Ashland, Ohie 
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modern sheep feeding. 


EXERCISE FOR PREGNANT EWES. | 








The successful breeders of sheep 
turn their pregnant ewes out for ex- 
ercise every day, no matter how the 
weather may be. Many of them do 
this by feeding their roughage out in 
the field at some distance from the 
farmstead. Exercise keeps the circu- 
lation free, the muscles strong, the 
digestion good and the ewes ener- 
getic. Why would she not produce 
a better lamb than if she were slug- 
gish and disordered? 

When for any reason it becomes 
necessary to catch or handle a preg- 
nant ewe, she should be approached 
quietly and grasped gently. It is a 
good plan for the shepherd to go 
often among his ewes and to handle 
them occasionally, so that they be- 
come accustomed to him and are not 
seared out of their wits when he goes 
to take hold of them. 

Grabbing a ewe by the wool, or by 
the front leg, and throwing her vio- 
lently certainly does not tend to in- 
crease her confidence in her master 
nor her’ physical comfort either. 
Rough handling has caused more than 
one ewe to lose her lamb, and for 
that reason, if for no other, it is to 
be avoided. 

A gentle hand and a kind voice is 
the best method of handling any ani- 
mal. 





OREGON ANGORAS FOR LONDON, 





To read the headline one might 
imagine that Oregon was shipping 
Angoras to the British Isle. But such 
is not the case in this instance, how- 
ever. This has reference to a pur- 
chase by the famous novelist, Jack 
London, of an Angora buck from the 
equally well known herd of E. §8. 
Grant, of Dallas, Oregon. Mr. Grant 
is selling him a son of Sanford, a 
buck formerly owned by him and 
which was imported into thé United 
States direct from Africa. The buck 


Agriculturist. 

In writing to Mr. Grant from his 
Valley of the Moon ranch at Glen 
Ellen, Sonoma county, California, 
London says: 

“In reply to yours of May 5, 1913, 
please find my check for amount. I 





wheh Mr. Grant is sending is regis- | 
tered as Oregon Lad, says the Oregon | pats their dangerousand ¢ 
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— ——_ fron 
want you to ship me one of your Ap. mm 
|gora bucks. Please do your best by best 
me and give me a good one. I am a si 
farming 1500 acres here and I am catt 
going to do some things with Angora prev 
goats and for say yourself. seed 

“I have over 300 grade Angoras in I 
now. I should like to bred them » the 
with bucks like yours. For instance! can 
will take a portion of the best. of the will 
does and breed them with the buck! sum 
get from you. Now if I keep select to h 
ing and breeding in this fashion can amo 
I manage later on in some succeeding thro 
generation to register the descend tect 
ants? time 

“IT am a new man at this game al W 
though for some time I have bee we | 
breeding pigs, horses and cows, all to t 
registered stock. What bothers me done 
is this, I do not understand the sit of | 
ation with Angora goats at the pret sche 
ent time as far as registration is cor suge 
cerned. (Signed) JACK LONDON. sible 

In response to London’s question it is 
relative to the interbreeding to 8 com: 
cure goats that would be proper t ever 
register Mr. Grant answered in the ied 
negative. : sak 

MARKING SHEEP. — 

The means prevailing at the pret Or 
ent time for the marking of wint 
for the purpose of identification a in i 
unsatisfactory, for the reason that the shel 
goal tar or pitch solution whiet ® this 
used has a serious effect on the wo sum 

The National Society of “es 
ture of France has been investigatilt t to 
the matter, and the report of tho the 
appointed to do the work comtallé oe 
the following: It has been proposed b 
to use analine colors, but this ise - D 
worse, since the colors do not omy 
soil the fleece, but actually dye it = 
Other means are not lacking, 0” silag 
bly that of tattooing the ear of vod 
sheep. Pa, 

Also a small metallic plate may” ea 
fastened in the ear, as is done wit wi ' 
African \sheep to prove that they? th 
been “clavelized,” that is, inocw™ zo 
with the special serum which The 
eruptive malady, rot or scat — 
Syndical Chamber of Comm nf 
Industry advises the employm eith 
a color composed of lins | a 
sence of turpentine and Prussil ve , 
or similar color. It recomme! thro 





ing on nose, forehead or nape! 
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anew record has been made for 
ire heifers of the three-year-old 
class, by a little cow owned by the 
Kansas Agricultural College. TFliza- 
Juneau has just completed a 
’g record of 15,218 pounds of milk 
and 535.8 pounds of butter fat.* This 
record of milk production is the high- 
est ever recorded as being produced 
by a three-year-old Ayrshire. The next 
highest record for a heifer of this age 
js 14,582 pounds of milk, or 626 pounds 
jess than Elizabeth’s record. The but- 
ter fat produced by this cow is equiva- 
lent to 626 pounds of butter. 

Elizabeth has not received much 
more attention than any other cow in 
the college herd. She has been cared 
for by students in the Agricultural 
College. Five men have had her in 
charge during the past year. Her ra- 
tion has consisted of the general herd 
ration of four parts corn, two parts 
bran and one part oil meal as a grain 
ration, and she has received all the 
alfalfa and silage she would consume, 
During the pasture season she had ac- 
cess to blue grass and alfalfa. 





THE SUMMER SILO. 





Silage properly put up lasts a long 
time. If necessary, it may be kept 
from year to year. It can be fed with 
absolute safety, and provides all the 
succulence that is in June grass at its 
best estate. If a man is provided with 
a summer silo, he can carry enough 
cattle to keep his pastures eaten down, 
prevent the growth of woody fibre by 
seed production, confident that he has 
in his silo equally good feed during 
the summer when pastures fail. He 
can feed it to his cattle, although it 
will not be advisable either in the 
summer or winter to feed it heavily 
to horses. Hogs cannot use any great 
amount, but sheep and cattle will go 
through in fine shape and can be pro- 


tected from the flies during the day- | 


time while waiting for their silage. 

We have come to the point where 
we must keep more pounds of stock 
to the acre, and I believe it can he 
done cheaper and better by the use 
of the summer silo than by any 
scheme of soiling that has yet been 
suggested. This, of course, is not pos- 
sible now for the coming summer, but 
it is well to think the matter over and 
come to the conclusion, as I am sure 
every one will when it has been stud- 
ied fully, that the best insurance we 
can have against short pastures, pas- 
tures injured by overpasturing, is by 
simply putting up a summer as well 
as a winter silo. 

One objection to heavy feeding of 
winter silage is that, being succulent 
in its nature, cattle require better 
shelter thag when on dry feed, but 
this objection does not apply to the 
summer silo. In building a summer 
silo, one should be careful not to have 
it too large. Some farmers have made 
the mistake of putting up a silo too 
wide and not high enough. It should 
be borne in mind that if the silage is 
to pack well it must have depth. It 
should also be remembered that in 
the summer less than two inches of 
a day cannot be safely taken 


With a summer silo, even if there 
should not be a spell of dry weather, 
the silage will keep over another year 
With very little loss, or it can be fed 
and the pasture allowed to grow until 
fall. Either plan would be profitable. 
Ihave been thinking the matter over 
Pretty carefully, and I do not see any 
Way in which we can get the full ben- 
eit of a blue grass pasture except 
tither by converting it into a part 


Clover pasture or by putting up a sum- 


Mer silo and carrying the cattle 


to two months in the year. It is vastly 
less labor to feed out a summer silo 
than it is to haul soiling crops dur- 
ing the hot days of summer, when 
there are two hours’ work for every 
hour in the day.—W. H.. Underwood 
in Rural New Yorker. 





KEEPING MILK AND CREAM 
SWEET DURING HOT 
WEATHER. 





Housekeepers usually have sour 
milk and sour coffee cream to con- 
tend with during the first hot days in 
spring. The problem of preventing 
the scouring of cream and milk is 
sclved in most households by resort- 
ing to some method of cooling, or the 
milk and cream are consumed within 
a few hours of delivery. 

Milk secured in the stable under 
very cleanly conditions may sour 
within twenty-four hours if no at- 
tempt is made to lower the tempera- 
ture. So it may not be the fault of 
the milk producer that the milk sours 
2arly. If he does not cool the milk 
to a temperature of 60 degrees F., or 
lower, before delivering, the house- 
keeper undoubtedly has grounds for 
compiaint. Even under such adverse 
conditions, it is possible for the pa- 
tron to enjoy milk and cream that 
does not become floculent when add- 
ed to hct tea or coffee. 

The temperature of well and tap 
water in some sections is below 60 
degrees F. most of the summer, and 
in some places it is below 50 degrees 
F¥. Milk cooled to 50 degrees F. may 
| be kept for some twelve to twenty- 
four hours longer than that cooled to 
60 degrees, and, at the latter temper- 
aiure, milk and cream ordinarily will 
be in good condition for about thirty- 
six hours. 

The length of time that milk or 
cream will keep sweet depends upon 
the following conditions: 

1. The amount of stable dust and 
filth that is allowed to get into the 
milk 

2. The time that elapsed between 
the time of milking and the time of 
cooling the milk. 

2. The amount of dust and dirt in 
the milk bottle at the time of filling. 

4. The amount of dust falling into 
the milk from the air of the bottling 
room 

5. The amount of dust and dirt 
that drops from the hands and clothes 
of the bottler into the milk. 

6. The temperature at which the 
milk is cooled. 

7. The temperature at which the 
milk is kept until consumed. 

8. The pasteurization temperature. 

Miik that has been pasteurized at 
a temperature of 140 to 145 degrees 
F. jor twenty minutes, may be kept 
for frem twelve to twenty-four hours 
longer than milk from the same lot 
kept under the same conditions and 
not pasteurized. 

It is generally acknowledged that 
there are inexpensive methods of cook- 
ing, such as the use of a fireless cooker 
to conserve the heat. An arrange- 
ment which will retain heat will also 
retain “cold,” so that a thermo bottle 
or a fireless cooker of the usual form 
or a modification of it, may be used to 
reduce the expense of keeping the 
milk at a low temperature. 

The following procedure is suggest- 
ed, if the milk is rather warm when 
delivered: 

1. Set the pint bottle of milk into 
a two-quart measure and fill with cold 
water almost to the top of the bottle. 

2. Set the two-quart measure of wa- 
ter containing the milk bottle into a 
modified fireless cooker, made by lin- 
ing a small butter tub or a wooden 
pail with an inch or more of cotton 
batting. Cover with a cushion or quilt. 

3. At the end of an hour pour out 
the water and replace with cold water 





through in silage for from six weeks j The fireless cooker will prevent any 


wheat by reducing the 
wheat 


These can be obtained, 


will do it. 


You will find that Potash Pays. 


Chicago, McCormick Block 
Savannah, Bank and Trust Bidg. 


More Wheat Per Acre 


We cannot control the price of a bushel of 
wheat, because too many countries raise wheat. 
But we can increase the profit from an acre of 


bushel. There is not much profit in 13 bushels of 
r acre, which is the American a 
There is good money in yields of 25 to 35 bushels. 


if one the land 
right, uses good seed and good fertilisation. 


POTAS 


Good fertilization means enough fertilizer 
of the right kind. Witha 
600 pounds per acre is enow 
ably high-grade formula such as 2-8-6 or 0-10-6 
is used. The low-grade 1-7-1, 2-8-2 and 0-10-2 
formulas are out of date and out of balance, and 
the plant food in them costs too much per unit. 
Urge your dealer to carry high-grade formulas or 
if he is stocked up with low-grade stuff get him 
to buy some potash salts with which to bring up 
the potash content to a high grade. 
muriate of potash added to a ton of fertilizer 










cost of production per 















rotation 400 to 
, provided a réason- 











One bag of 





If you prefer real bone or basic slag in place of acid phosphate try 300 to 400 pounds 
per acre of a mixture of 1600 pounds of either with 400 pounds of muriate of potash. 


These high-potash mixtures produce better wheat, clover, heavy grain and stiff straw. 


We sell Potash salts in any quantity from 200 pounds up. If your dealer will not get 
potash for you, write us for prices and for our FREE booklet on Fail fertilizers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 
New Orleans, Whitney Ceatra! Bank Bidz. 


Atlanta, Empire Bidg. 
San Francisco, 25 California Street 














rapid rise in temperature. A low tem- 
perature can be maintained for a long- 
er period by pouring the cold milk 
into a thermos bottle-—W. R. Wright, 
Department of Bacterio'ogy, Univer- 
sity of Idaho. 





SOME QUESTIONS. 





What scrub or mongrel cow has 
ever made a high record as a producer 
even under the most skillful feeding? 

What heard of mongrel cows is mak- 
ing money out of high-priced feed? 

What dairyman is buying more land 
or putting up better buildings or mak- 
ing himself a richer man and a better 
farmer with scrub cattle? 

What has made productive cows, 
prosperous dairymen and progressive 
communities? 

Dairy blood. — National 


Cattle 


FEEDING, WATERING AND REST- 
ING OF LIVE STOCK IN INTER- 
STATE TRANSPORTATION. 


Stockman 














In connection with the enforcement 
of the twenty-eight hour law (34 
Stat., 607), the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry has made investigation of the 
feeding, watering and resting of cat- 
tle, sheep, swine and other animals 
while in the course of 
transportation. The results of this 
investigation and the conclusions 
based thereon are announced as an 
‘ndication of the views of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as to the mimi- 
mum requirements of the law. 

The amount of feed which should 
be given to different classes of ani- 
mals varies with the length of time 
between feedings and the weights 
of the animals. For each 24 hours 
the ration for horses and cattle 
should be not less than 1% pounds 


imal; for sheep, not less than 1% 
pounds of hay to each hundredweight 





interstate | 





So 


PURB-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


of animal; and for hogs, not less than 
1 pound of shelled corn, or its equiv- 
alent in ear corn or other grain, to 
each hundredweight of animal. For 
periods greater than 24 hours, the 
ration should be greater or less, re- 
spectively, in the same proportion. - 


The only practicable methods for 
railroads to transport animals, other 
than hogs, without unloading during 
each period prescribed by the statute 
for rest, water, and feeding, are in 
“palace” or similar stock cars and 
with emigrant outfits. There are 
cases in which exceptional facilities 
complying with the law make unload- 
ing unnecessary; for instance, spe- 
cially equipped cars conveying show 
animals and blooded stock. In. such 
cases care should be taken to observe 
the law. In all cases, if animals are 
not unloaded, sufficieat space to per- 
mit all the animals to lie down in the 
cars at the same ti 
eee me must be pro- 

Hogs may be fed, watered, and 
rested, without unloading, provided 
(a) the cars are loaded so as to al- 
|low ali the animals to have sufficient 
| Space to lie down at the same time, 
| (b) the trains are stopped for suffi- 
cient time to allow the watering 
| troughs to be prepared and to allow 
| every hog time to drink his fill, and 
|(c) care is exercised to distribute 
| properly through each car deck suffi 
| clent shelled corn, or its equivalent 
|in ear corn or other grain, for each 
| hog. 
| All pems into which animals are 
| ualoaded must contain adequate facil- 
\ities for feeding and watering and 
suitable space on which the animals 
cen lie Cown comfortably for 
Covered pns should be provided for 





ot hay to each hundredweight of an-| teloadiug animals in severe weather. 


—B. T. Galioway, Acting Secretary of 


| Agriculture, 13 
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Published every Thursda in the 
HOLLAND BUILDING, 211 North Sev- 
enth street, next door to the St. Louis 
Republic Building, at One Dollar per 
we . Advertisers will find the RURAL 

ORLD the best advertising medium 
of its class in the United States. Ad- 
dress all letters to COLMAN’S RURAL 

Oo , Holland Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 








The RURAL WORLD is published on 
the cash in advance system and the pa- 
er is oe when the time paid for 
as expir f subscribers receive a 
copy with this notice marked, it is to 
notify them their time has expired and 
that we would be very glad to have 
Brompt renewal. While our terms are 
Dollar per annum—a low price con- 
sidering the high quality of paper we 
use—yet so anxious are we to extend 
the benefits that we believe the RURAL 
WORLD confers on all its readers that 
we will for a Mmited time take sub- 
scriptions, both new and renewals, for 
50 CENTS A YEAR. “Once a subscrib- 
er to the RURAL WORLD, always a 
subscriber.” Farmer’s can’t get along 
without it. Please remit P. O. money 
orders, or checks on St. Louis banks, as 
our banks all charge five cents for 
cashing local bank checks, however 
small. We appreciate the kind efforts 
of our patrons in all parts of the Union 
in speaking good words in behalf of 
the RURAL WORLD, and it Is to these 
efforts we attribute our constantly in- 
creasing circulation. 








The co-operation of reputable and re- 

sponsible concerns, through our adver- 
tising columns—firms whose products 
and methods are creditable, and upon 
whose representations our readers may 
rely—is respectfully solicited, that our 
advertising pages may be really rep- 
resentative of American Manufacturers 
and their goods. 


Contributed Pre cainmmamliamiainn 
etc., on pertinent subjects, are invited. 
The Editor assumes no responsibility 
therefor, however, and their publication 
in nowise implies editorial indorse- 
ment, beyond the Editor’s belief that 
frank and courteous discussion of all 

fons within the province of this 
ournal is to the best interests of our 
readers. 











Entered in the post office at St. Louis, 
Mo., as second-class matter. 








Japan is willing to renew the arbi- 
tration treaty now existing between 
that country and the United States 
which would cover the issues raised 
in California. 





Every few days some representa- 
tive of the wheat growers of the 
Northwest calls upon the President 
and members of Congress to protest 
against the putting of wheat and flour 
on the free list. 





President Wilson is determined that 
the currency reform bill shall be 


taken up before the Senate adjourns. 
In this way he hopes to avert any pos- 
sible chance for the tariff bill to cre- 
ate artificial disturbances. 





Russia, which has trusts in the very 
worst form, has prepared a bill sub- 
jecting all such combinations to rigid 
state control and providing for their 
dissolution and for the criminal pun- 
ishment of their promoters. 





Missouri produced and sold over 
7,425,000 pounds of wool last year, 
which netted $1,856,250. Missouri 
stands higher than Iowa, [linois, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Ok- 
lahoma, Kansas or Nebraska. 





Georgetown, O., has one automobile 
for every thirty-one inhabitants of the 
town, and the township in which the 
town is located has one automobile 
to fifty-two inhabitants. This is get- 
ting the machine fever pretty bad. 





The McReynolds plan for the grad- 
uated taxation of tobacco companies 
must have been a trial balloon, The 
administration doesn’t stand for it. If 
the tobacco trust was not in reality 
disintegrated, let the attorney general 
attack it again under the anti-trust 
law and make a clean job of it. 





The heavy losses of horses in Kan- 
sas and other States in 1911 and 1912 
from forage poisoning, together with 
the losses of foals in all horse rais- 
ing districts during the past three 
years, from abortion and navel in- 
fection, make things look as if horses 
might sell higher within a year or 
two. 





January 1, 1907, the total number 
of cattle of all classes in the United 
States was 72,534,000. January 1, 1913, 
the total number was 56,527,000, or 
just about two-thirds as many as 
there were six years ago, when it is 
known that the estimate of milk cat- 
tle, 1907 and 1913, was the same, 20,- 
000,000. It would seem that national 
legislation forbidding the slaughter of 
veal calves is badly needed. 





Now that the war scare is over, 
Austria wants war automobiles in or- 
der to be ready next time. The speci- 
fications of the war office are for 60 
“searchlight trains,” and 260 auto 
trucks, 200 of light cars that can climb 
a grade of one foot in 10, and the 
other 60 for heavy freight with a 
speed of from 12 to 15 miles an hour. 
Automobile service has greatly modi- 
fied war, specially in compact coun- 
tries with good roads. 





Fire has been playing havoc during 
the past few years among the historic 
castles of England, and specially de- 
plorable from the destruction of a 
wonderful collection of pictures and 
old furniture was the burning early 
in the month of Abbotsbury castle, the 
Dorset residence of the Dowager Lady 
Ilchester. It was full of Chippendale 
and in the library were some price- 
less old Italian paintings, but nothing 
was saved but some clocks, a few 
books, and some furniture in a wing, 
unhappily . not the most valuable 
things. 





Fierce torridity which descended 
upon the Middle and Central West 
with suddenness Sunday, continues, 
and several deaths and many prostra- 
tions have been reported, Live stock, 
chiefly hogs, shipped from Western 
points Saturday arrived Monday, and 
thousands of the animals were found 
dead in the cars, due to overcrowding, 
the intense heat and lack of water. 
The drouth is assuming serious pro- 
portions in many parts of Illinois and 
Missouri. Corn has been considerably 
damaged and other crops are suffering 
for lack of rain. 








THE REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE 
OF EARTH ROADS. 


If you look at the ordinary country 
road after a shower you will see small 
puddles along the wheel ruts and 
sometimes larger pools. This water 
stays on the road surface because 
it cannot drain away into the side 
ditches. If you look closely you will 
see side ditches which have grown up 
with bushes and weeds in many cases, 
and which are so far from the trav- 
eled part of the road that the rain 
water does not drain into them. That 
part of the roadway where the wagons 
travel is called the traveled way. To 
prevent water from standing on the 
traveled way the road should be 
raised in the center and should slope 
gently into broad shallow ditches. It 
is then said to have a crown. If it is 
10 feet from the center of the road 
to the sidy citch, the surface at the 
side ditch should be at least 10 inches 
lower than it is at the center where 
the horses travel. The road then has 
a 10-inch crown. The rain that falls 
on a road properly crowned will run 
quickly to the side and not soak into 
the surface or form pools. The side 
ditches for surface water should run 
parallel to the right of way, and 
should be open at every low point so 
that the water can run out of them 
into neighboring brooks or streams. If 
the ditches merely ‘collect the water 
from the road surface and it can not 
run away, large pools will be formed 
along ‘the roadside, which will gradu- 
ally seak into the soil beneath the 
road and make it so soft that the 
wheels, of wagons will cut through the 
road surface and soon destroy it. 


To keep a road smooth and crowned 
the best method is to drag it with a 
road drag. A road drag is made eas- 
ily ‘with two halves of a log which 
has been split. The log should be 
about 6 or 8 inches in thickness and 
about 6 or 8 feet long. The two 
halves of the log are set 3 feet apart 
with the smooth faces forward and 
upright. They are then fastened to- 
gether with braces set in holes bored 
through the log. A pair of horses 
may be used to drag the road and are 
hitched to a chain fastened to the 
front half of the log. The road drag 
should move forward so that it slants 
across the road in such a way that a 
small amount of earth will slide past 
the smooth face of the log toward 
the center of the road, thus forming 
the crown. The edges of the logs 
will smooth out the ruts. The best 
way to drag is to begin at the side 
ditch and go up one side of the road, 
and then down the other. In the next 
trip the drag should be started a little 
nearer the center, and the last trip 
over the road the drag may work 
close to the center itself. Small ridges 
of earth will be thrown in the horse 
track and smeared by the round side 
of the log smoothly over the road. 
The smearing of the earth by the drag 
is called “puddling’ and it tends to 
make the surface of the road smooth 
and water-tight after the sun comes 
out. The road is always dragged 
after it has rained and not when it 
is dry. A good, strong pair of horses 
with a well-built drag can drag about 
three or four miles of road in a day, 
and it is the best way to maintain 
good roads. In every county some 
farmer along each four miles of road 
should own a drag and drag the road 
when it rains. He would always find 
the road in good condition when he 
goes to market. 

Owing to the fact that many rural 
schools were closed at the time when 
the prize maintenance esSay was an- 
nounced by Director Logan Waller 
Page of the Office of Public Roads, it 
has been decided to extend the limit 
for receiving the essays to October 
15, 1913. In addition to the gold 
medal given as first prize, two silver 





a 


medals will be given as second. 
third prizes. If a child who hag 
mitted one essay previous to the 
of this notice should care to try 
he is at liberty to do so, but he mug 
be a pupil of a rural school. There is 
some misunderstanding in regard to 
the subject of the essay. The ideg jg 
to set the children thinking how to 
better their earth roads with the ma 
terial they have at hand. 


FIFTEEN CENTS FOR COTTON, 












The following article is from the 
Newnan (Ga.) Herald and Advertiser, 
one of the most influential weekly pa. 
pers published in Georgia: 

Mr. A. G. Dunlop is in Newnan this 
week for the purpose of contracting 
for cotton for the Southern States 
Cotton Corporation. The plan of the 
corporation is to pay 15 cents for 
spots, and on future contract three 
quarters of the market value in cash 
and the balance up to 15 cents ig 
script. This script bears interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum, and 
is paid in cash. Back of this script is 
seven pounds of cotton for every dol- 
lar issued. Their purpose is to take 
all the cotton they can contract off 
the market and hold it until the price 
reaches 15 cents. 

This is a general movement all over 
the South to get a better price for cot- 
ton, and with the co-operation of the 
farmers and business men this can be 
done by taking all cotton off the 
market this fall and holding it. This 
will also give the farmer sufficient 
cash to meet his obligations. 





There is not as much talk about a 
bumper wheat crop as there was in 
early May, and it might be well for 
farmers to wait a few weeks before 
selling wheat, especially if prices 
start low. Right here is where farm- 
ers need organization. 





Mrs. E. H. Harriman has made an 
offer to the American museum of safe 
ty of three medals to be presented 
each year to the railroad and its em 
ployes which best devises means for 
reducing the dangers of travel. The 
first medal of gold is to be given to 
the railroad system which perfects 
the most efficient safety device to pre 
vent accidents to employes as well as 
to passengers; the second medal of 
silver will be given to the officer of 
the railway who conceives the device; 
and the third of bronze will be given 
to an employe of a railroad who may 
perfect a safety device of value. 





That provision for playgrounds #8 
coming to be generally regarded as @ 
prime necessity in a growing city i 
encouragingly indicated by the infor 
mation just made available, that 285 
cities now maintain regularly-super 
vised playgrounds, a gain of 43 within 
a year. With those communities adé 
ed which are making less elaborate 
efforts in the same direction the num 
ber of towns and cities is increased 
to 533. More than $4,000,000 was e& 
pended in this way last year. This 
amount {would pay for more than 4 
quarter jof an up-to-date battleship— 
though the cost of ships, to be oe 
is going up. 





It is estimated by a Chicago alder 
man that smoke costs the city # 
461,106 annually, and this does not 
clude cigarets and other forms of. 
tobacco evil. The railroads are re 
sponsible for $7,938,276 of it, and 
tories for a great part of the rest. Pa 
average loss to each family is oy 
$15.48, which is greater than the #4 
nual personal property tax. 
about $21,000 damage a day the 
locomotives burn 5,601 tons of < 
which makes the damage from 
ing a ton of coal come to $3.75 
value of the coal itself. 
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Politics in American Agriculture. 





pditor RURAL WORLD; -it. was not 
yntil the first administration of Pres- 
jdent Cleveland, in 1885, when he ap- 
jnted Hon. Norman J. Colman to 
the head of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, that its real 
ss began. He was an agricul- 
jyrist in the truest sense of the word 
and entirely free from partisan poll- 
ties; and besides, he had been~ in- 
structed by President Cleveland to 
“pan the department in the interests 
of the agriculture of the country, ir- 
respective of party politics,” as I know 
from the best authority. Mr. Colman 
was the last Commissioner of Agri- 
culture and the first Secretary, al- 
though only for about a month before 
his time was Out did the bill for mak- 
ing the head of that department one 
of the President’sCabinet take ef- 
fect, And it was largely because of 
the ability of Mr. Colman and. ihe 
efforts of the Grange, of which he was 
a member, that this just political rec- 
ognition of agriculture as one of the 
great national forces was granted. 


Father of the Experiment Stations: 


It may not be well known that Sec- 
retary Colman was the father of our 
State Experiment Stations, for he was 
one of the main promoters of their 
establishment and drafted the bill 
that Mr. Hatch of “Missouri  intro- 
duced in Congress and that was pass- 
ed, authorizing and endowing these 
stations. Mr. Colman also establish- 
ed the divisions of Pomology and Veg- 
etable Pathology in the Department 
and Jeft its organization and practical 
work greatly advanced. 

Rusk’s Able Assistant. 

The following administration of Jer- 
emiah Rusk as Secretary of Agricul- 
tire, was a success, although he was 
a rather strong partisan -politician. 
But he had as Assistant Secretary 
one of the ablest and most sincere 
and thoughtful friends of agriculture, 
Hon. Edwin Willets, who was strictly 
non-partisan. It was to him that the 
credit of the advancement of the ag- 
ricultural department during  Presi- 
dent Harrison’s administration should 
be given chiefly, for it was he who 
had the direct supervision of its-sci- 
entific organization and development 


during this four years of marked 
progress. 
The Political Ax and Pen. 


Then came four years of almost 
retrogression, under the administra- 
tion of Secretary J. Sterling Morton, 
Who was a rabid partisan and wield- 
ed the political ax and pen accord- 
ingly. And he was not only over- 
powered with a desire to make politi- 
cal appointments, to the detriment of 
the public service, but he seemed to 
be set against the establishment of 
ew work and the advancement of 
that already begun. Evidently party 
Politics and misconception of the 
Needs of progressive agriculture did 
hot work well for the general good. 


Sixteen Years of Progress. 


As a welcome contrast came six- 
teen years of progress under Secre- 
lary James Wilson. Party politics had 
little favor under his administration 
of the Department of Agriculture, and 
the resnits proved the wisdom of this 
decision. There was a general re- 
Organization of the department, and 
it nearly every particular for its bet- 
ferment. It is true that there grew 
"% some combinations of schemers 
that made considerable trouble for 
Secretary Wilson and the country at 

» but they were not the product 

ot party polities. These were such 
8 as the fraudulent meat inspec- 

; the shameful and forced re- 
ent of Dr. Wiley by reason of 
Secretary yielding to the demands 

of the dishonest food and drug adul- 


Ts, the arguments of the Ever-! 





glade land boomers and his failure to 
remove certain officials who had been 
proven by investigations to be un- 
worthy of public trust. But, after all, 
the long term of Secretary Wilson 
will pass into the history of Amert- 
can agriculture as successful. 
An Auspicious Beginning. 

Now that we have a new political 
administration that has publicly prom- 
ised to be one of honesty and purity 
of purpose, we trust it will be so in 
very fact for the agriculture of the 
country. Some of us had hoped that 
some man of well-known ability in 
agriculture, such as Dr. L. H. Bailey 
of New York or Dr. H. J. Waters of 
Kansas, would be made Secretary of 
Agriculture, but the choice of Hon. 
David L. Houston may prove to be 
equally wise. If he steers clear of 
party politics, as now seems likely, 
and continues the plan of fitness for 
Office first of all, then will our hopes 
be realized in the progress of higher 
agriculture. 

Wise Appointments. 

One most notable act of wisdom 
was the selection of Dr. B. T. Gallo- 
way as Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture. While he is a Democratic po- 
litically, he is not a partisan in any 
degree, and will surely do everything 
that is possible to promote the good 
of the public service without regard 
to party. The appointment of Mr. 
Wm. A. Taylor as his successor in the 
office of Chief of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry is in accord with this idea. 
Dr. Galloway and Mr. Taylor have 
both risen by well-earned stages from 
mere clerical positions in the De- 
partment to their present high stand- 
ing, and they know the needs and the 
details of its work. No better men 
could be found for the positions they 
fill, and it is hoped that Secretary 
Houston will go on in this wise way, 
so as to serve well the great indus- 
try he represents and bring honor 
upon his administration as well. 

H. E. VAN DEMAN. 





ODD ITEMS, SHORT AND LONG. 





C. D. Lyon. 


The small amount of sweet clover I 
sowed last fall and this spring has 
failed to show up, but along the paths 
where the children traveled coming 
from school there are lots of fine 
plants, even in the timber lot, where 
there is heavy shade. I am rather of 
the opinion that inoculation for sweet 
clover is absolutely necessary on our 
old fields, and that the children car- 
ried the bacteria from the school lot 
on their shoes with the seed. 

“Uncle Bill” Ernest, one of the best 
of Nebraska farmers, in a farm paper 
of that state affirms his absolute dis- 
belief in the necessity of inoculation 
for alfalfa, and I am sorry to see him 
do so. It has not been more than ten 
years since I heard a Missouri alfalfa 
grower poke fun at inoculation, say- 
ing that he could ship his whole farm 
away as inoculating material, but he 
afterwards changed his mind very sud- 
denly. 

Nine times out of ten a man _ will 
dispute a thing he does not under- 
stand, and it il] becomes a man who 
has not even a smattering of scien- 
tific knowledge, to set himself up in 
opposition to the teachings of those 
whose lives have been spent in search- 
ing for accurate information upon any 
certain subject. 

A Nebraska “farm paper” that is 
published as an adjunct to a political 
journal, jumps on to Dr. Burnett, di- 
rector of the Experiment Station of 
that State, and sets him down as “poor 
stuff.” Now, I have some knowledge 
of the workings of that station, and I 
know Dr. Burnett pretty well, and my 
opinion is that if there is anything 
which hampers the work at Lincoln it 
is lack of proper support in the way 
of appropriations, as Dr. Burnett is 


thoroughly competent to manage the | 





iffairs of the Nebraska, or any other, 
station. 

Some years ago I heard a man say 
that the Kentucky Station was run in 
the financial interests of Dr. Scovel, 
and have heard the same thing said of 
Dr. Thorne and our Ohio station. The 
man who makes such charges must be 
either very ignorant of the way such 
institutions are managed, or else he is 
a wilful liar and is trying to besmirch 
the reputation of those who are work- 
ing in his behalf. 

I recall one man who spent a pri- 
vate fortune upon the office he held, 
as his salary was not sufficient for the 
needs of his official business, and re- 
member of another, who was in charge 
of the greenhouses of a station, telling 
me that he had quit growing a few 
mushrooms for private use under the 
greenhouse benches, where nothing 
else would grow, as he had been criti- 
cised for so doing. Station and col- 
lege men never get rich from the sal- 
aries they draw. 

For years we have practiced going 
over our oats with a sharp hoe, about 
June 1, cutting out all weeds, and this 
year a new neighbor, who called when 
I was at this work, went home and 
wanted his tenant to do the same. The 
tenant said, “If the weeds want the 
oats worse than I do, let them go 
ahead,” and the boys say that he has 
three acres of very weedy oats for 
want of less than as many hours’ light 
work. It is also said that my new 
neighbor is looking for a new tenant. 

I know a farm where for fifty years 
the owner has spent every odd minute 
at his disposal in cutting down weeds 
and briars in the fields, and it was as 
clean as a new pin until in the past 
few years, or since he is no longer 
able to work. The new manager is a 
hard worker, but he does not take 
pride in extra-clean fields, so another 
ten years will see that farm no clean- 
er than others. 

While we all admire clean fields and 


‘fence rows, there is such a thing as 


going to extremes. 

I once knew one of these dress- 
parade farms—fences, fields, buildings 
all in perfect condition. Yet at the 
death of the owner it was so covered 
with mortgages that it had to be sold. 
The new owner neglected fences some, 
and let a few briars grow up in the 
pastures, yet he kept his crops clean 
and in ten years paid for the farm and 
bought another. 

Keep the crops clean, even if you 
have to neglect the pastures and fence 
TOWS, 


MISSOURI SHIPPERS. 





B. F. Marshall, of Scott County, 
Mo., had a consignment of 55 head 
which averaged 679 pounds and sold 
for $8, and 16 weighing 586 pounds 
that brought $7.50. 


Andie Irwin of Schuyler county, 
Mo., shipped a load of 16 heifers to 
the St. Louis market which averaged 
682 pounds and sold for $8.10, the top 
of the market for the day. 


G. T. Newkirk of Moniteau County, 
Mo., shipped 15 head of well finished 
beeves to the St. Louis market, which 
brought $8.50 per cwt. He fed ear 
corn and alfalfa, finishing on cotton- 
seed meal. 


S. D. Oden of Pike County, Mo., 
was on the St. Louis market with a 
load of 26 mixed steers and heifers 
which weighed 706 pounds and. sold 
for $8.10. He fed on corn, oats and 
linseed meal. He reports lack of rain 
in his home country. 


¥F. O. Link of Callaway County, Mo., 
had a consignment of good steers. The 
shipment included 17 head; averaging 
1311 pounds, which sold for $8.55, and 
16 head weighing 1486 pounds which 
brought $8.50. He fed corn and 
Champion molasses for some six 
months. He has several loads on 
feed, which will soon be ready to 
market. ; 





WEEKLY MARKET REPORT 


Cattle Firm—Hogs Lower—Sheep 
Steady—Butter and Eggs Quiet. 





CATTLE—Chéice béef steers were 
n fair supply. This was also true of 
heavy. steers, although these kinds 
did not formany big part of the show- 
ng. Despite the fact that the offer- 
ng was generous there was no weak- 
less evident in the general market; 
2 the other hand salesmen called it 
steady to strong, and activity pre- 
vailed. The bulk of sales was nego- 
tiated on an even basis with last 
week, with strength showing in spots. 
Heavies topped for the day at $8.65, 
while the bulk of desirable grades 
cleared from $8.50 to the top. Me- 
dium weights sold from $7.50 to $8.25, 
while lights ranged from $6.75 toj 
57.60. 

Best of heifers topped at $8.25, but 
the bunches that sold for $8 or better 
were not by any means numerous. 
The bulk comprised medium to good 
kinds and sold from $7 to $7.90. The 
market was fairly active and values 
were quoted from steady to strong. 


Cows were in good supply, and 
these kinds also came in for an active 
trade, at strong to shade higher 
values, in spots an advance of a dime 
being reported. Best kinds topped at 
$6.75, with but few of the choice va- 
rieties, and there was a good sprink- 
ling selling from $6 to the top. Bulls 
came in for a strong, active trade, 
with a top of $7.25. Although the 
supply was not overly generous, yet 
there was a good showing in the pens. 

Choice feeding steers were in light 
supply and the best of these kinds 
cleared from $6.90 to $7.25. There 
were several large bunches that sold 
at the $6.90 mark. Stock steers sold 
mostly at $5.50, with a few bunches 
going as low as $4.90. -A bunch of 
stock heifers brought $5.30. Calves 
got a good call and a fair supply was 
on hand. These found sales in a 
spread of $5.50 to $6.25. 


There was somewhere around 100 
cars on sale. Of these Texas and Ok- 
lahoma contributed the bulk, with Ar- 
kansas, Alabama, Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana also in the list. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that there was a large 
supply, the market held firm, and a 
fair activity prevailed. Both packers 
and order buyers operated freely, 
creating a good competition, prices as 
a result holding from fully steady to 
strong in spots. Texas fed steers 
topped for the day at $8.25, the highest 
price of the year. The balance of the 
fed steers cleared from $7.90 to the 
top. A string of grassers which had 
been fed a little sold for $7.65. The 
bulk of the grassers cleared from 
$6.35 to $7.30. Oklahoma grassers 
went at $6.25 to $7.20. 

HOGS—A good, moderate supply 
and the market opened with a good 
demand and on a 5c higher basis, but 
by the middle of the forenoon there 
was a drop of 5c to 10¢ and later in 
the day the market was fully 10c low- 
er than at the opening. 

Several loads of light to medium 
weight hogs went at $9, which was the 
top of the market and 6c higher than 
any hogs sold on Saturday, and also 
5c higher than the top yesterday of 
any of the other Western markets. 
The bulk went at $8.80 to $8.95, which 
is also better than any of the other 
markets were able to do. 


SHEEP—Were on a steady basis, 
selling mainly at $5. No clipped 
lambs. were offered. Spring iambs 
were on a lower basis and sold slow 
and irregular. The decline of spring 
lambs amounted to 35c to 50c onthe 
good kinds and from 50c to $1 on the 
poorer grades.. At the close.a_lot of 
lambs remained unsold and a goodly 
proportion of them had not so much 
as received a bid. 
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Home Circle 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
FATHER’S DAY. 








By Albert Vassar. 
We have written of the mothers, and 
of them had much to say; 
For I love my dear old mother—she’s 
my sweetheart, anyway. 

But our fathers, dear old fathers, who 
do toil from morn till night, 
Keep a-working, weary toiling—for our 

joy is their delight. 


We have seen the fathers working, 
when their strength was almost 
gone; 

Old and feeble, weak and weary, yet 
they still would trudge along. 
For their families were they thinking, 
and of them did have a care; 

So the father, well as mother, of our 
praises need to share. 


When a “newborn” made appearance, 
how the father did rejoice— 

Of the news so quickly telling, and a 
rapture in the voice! 

There are fathers who are sleeping, 
in some cemetery now— 

But the kindness of those fathers 
lingers with us yet, somehow. 


Yes, the father, dear old father, who’s 
been rising with the sun, 

Ever faithful and so earnest, he our 
hearts has surely won. 

And while “Mother,” we’ve been prais- 
ing, is an angel to us all, 

On this day we’ve praise for Father, 
and some tears we know will fall. 

St. Louis. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
SADNESS OVERTAKES ANOTHER 
MEMBER OF THE HOME 
CIRCLE. 





By Mrs. H. Peterman. 

Dear Home Circle Friends: It has 
been a long time since I have written 
to you, but will write a short letter 
now while I am thinking of you. 


When a member of the Home Circle 
remains silent for months and months, 
one naturally thinks there is some- 
thing wrong with some one of the fam- 
ily, and by and by they come back 
to the page with a letter telling the 
story of sadness which has overtaken 
them in their journey through the 
labyrinth of life. Thus it is with my- 
self; I have buried my busband since 
I last wrote you. He died of heart 
trouble the night of March ist. At 2 
a. m., Sunday, March 2d, 1913, I took 
him to Downs, Kan., for burial; ar- 
rived there Wednesday, March 5th; 
funeral at 11 a. m. Pallbearers were 
all old friends of his. Some were old 
engineers who were associated with 
him many years ago while he was run- 
ning on the Central Branch of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad. Every one said 
he had not changed since they saw 
him eighteen years ago. ‘ 

I returned to Hobart in a few days, 
as I had to vacate the house we were 
occupying at the pumping station. I 
moved back to my own house in town; 
will stay here for some time yet. Have 
not made my plans for the future. Do 
not know yet where I shall go or what 
I shall do. Do not think, however, 
that I will remain here always. 


We have had some very dry weather 
this spring, but last night we were 
favored with a fine rain, which - will 
make vegetation liven up consider- 
ably. 

I have a nice garden, but it began 
to look pretty badly withered *efore 
the shower. I put out lots of roses 
early in the spring, but the most of 
—S———— —— 
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them died. It is not easy to raise 
flowers in this hot, dry climate. 

I am not raising any chickens this 
spring. 

I have a large quantity of canned 
fruit yet from what I put up last 
year. We will have plenty of fruit 
again this year if it does not get dam- 
aged by hail. 

I may write again some time. 

June 3, 1913. 


We are sure we speak for the en- 
tire Home Circle in tendering our 
sincere sympathy with Mrs, Peterman 
in her bereavement. Mrs. Peterman 
was a well-known and valued contrib- 
utor to the Home Circle, and we hope 
she will think of us and write again.— 
Editor. 








Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
FROM ANOTHER “OLD CONTRIB- 
UTOR.” 





By Idyll. 

We used to call ourselves “the Cir- 
culars,”. but the types make it “cir- 
clers,” since the old-time printers have 
passed on. And many of them have 
done this—passed over to the new 
life, leaving us with an ache in the 
throat that is hard to bear. 

All at once, it seemed, the air of 
this inland city became seven-times 
heated—or it may be it was six times; 
but it seemed the limit, to some of us 
who are shut up in these brick and 
stone cells amid the lanes of the city. 
Oh, no! Eighty-five degrees in the 
shade is not the best that St. Louis 
can do—our mercury is a climber, and 
in some seasons it has seemed to 
“hitch its wagon to a star” (or several 
of them), and we have just had to go 
on sweltering, thankful that there were 
many thousands out in the cool air of 
the country, away from the furnace. 

We have breezes; but after the wind 
has been blowing through miles of 
brick and stone and cement walls, 
gathering up the heat from the miles 
of paved streets, it seems to have 
come straight from the sands of the 
desert. For some unknown reason, 
the “wheels” do not go around right, 
and the much-needed rain is withheld, 
and the vegetables, as well as the 
various animals, are suffering. Up 
here, at my south window, the ma- 
chine and I sit in the hot June sun- 
shine until the day is well warmed 
up; then the shades are lowered, and 
the sound of the noisy keys are stilled, 
while I seek the rest the hour demands. 
I have an exchange table, but the 
exchange means that it is used indis- 
criminately, as a news stand, or a 
dining table, and when it is a dining 
table, there is a lot of literature crowd- 
ed off onto the floor beside my little, 
low rocking chair. 

I have just read the message from 
our Rosa Autumn, given through her 
husband, another old-time friend. The 
letter brought back old memories of 
the long ago. On my table lies a let- 
ter from Mrs. Helen H. Warner, and 
these two names are closely linked in 
memories of my past life. Mrs. Morti- 
mer (then Mrs. Wing), Mrs. Warner 
(then Mrs. Laughlin) and myself spent 
many pleasant hours over the compila- 
tion of one of the best cook books 
printed, and every one who ever wore 
one out will tell you the same. Mrs. 
Mortimer is sheltered in the harbor of 
home, with her husband to see for 
her; Mrs. Warner is living on her little 
farm in New Hampshire, with her in- 
valid husband, while I am still in the 
big, beloved city, with only my one 
room home, and still fighting in the 
bread line. And I don’t want you to 
think I get only bread for my valor, for 
I have some very nice preserves, at 
times, and the oleomargarine is not 
to be despised, when one can get no 
cow’s butter. 

The boy lives, with his family, in the 
furnace heat of a southwestern Texas 
city; but I cannot stand the tropical 
heat of that climate. The gude mon— 
you will remember him?—is also in a 
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southern city, steadily passing down 
the valley, from chronic ailments of 
mind and body. He spent two years 
in California in vain quest of relief. 
then returned to Texas, where the 
climate is neither hot nor cold, and 
has been there almost two years. The 
24th ult. was his 80th birthday, and 
we two—all there are of our family, 
except the little daughter—met at his 
bedside for a little dinner the nurse 
had prepared for him; but little eat- 
ing was done, for our hearts were 
heavy. We felt, as we supported his 
feeble steps, that it would be vain to 
wish him “returns of the day,” for al- 
ready, it seemed, his pitifully crippled 
feet were laved by the waters of the 
Open Sea, so close were they to the 
water-line. His nurse had done all 
she could, and he said it was a com- 
fort to him to have us with him, even 
the brief while we could stay. 

Just a few days, and then the Boy 
went south, while I took the north- 
bound train, with the promise to come 
again for the brief visit which the cli- 
mate made feasible. For I, too, am an 
invalid, and strength to do is only 
given me where the heat is not op- 
pressively dry. 

Just a little while, and we shall all 
be gone. “Beyond the Hill’ there is 
another country, another life. What 
may happen there, “it doth not ap- 
pear.” But the knowledge will soon 
be ours. We are unafraid. 

St. Louis, Mo. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE LOSS OF A PET. 





By Mrs. M. H. Menaugh. 

In June, 1838, Eugenie de Guerin 
wrote in her journal: 

“My dear little dog is ill, so ill that 
I fear he will die. Alas! what is the 
use of one’s fondness? I shall not 
save him. This would make me cry, 
if I did not repress my tears. It is 
foolish to weep for an animal, but the 
heart has often neither wisdom nor 
lignity. And then my dog is so 
pretty, good-natured, so graceful. A 
dog is such a cheering, caressing, 
tender thing, so completely one’s 
own!” 

I do believe I shall shed tears over 
him, but it shall be in my little room, 
the scene of all my secrets. 

“One of my friends once asked me 
to pray for her sick dog. I laughed 
at her, and considered her devotion 
unbecoming. To-day I should do as 
she did; I no longer find such a 
prayer incongruotis, so much does the 
heart influence the mind. I was not 
fond of the dég then; now my con- 
science is not offended at the idea of 
appealing to God for the preservation 
of an animal. Is there anything un- 
worthy in any creature of His, and 
may we not ask Him for the life of 





ail those we love? I am inclined to 
believe this.” 


Then under date of July ist she 
wrote: “My poor little dog is dead, | 
am sad and have no inclination to 
write.” 


“July 2nd, 1838: I have just had 
Bijou put into the box-bordered gp. 
closure, amongst flowers and birds. 
I shall plant a rose tree there and call 
it the ‘dog rose.’ I have kept the 
two little front paws, so often laidon 
my hand, my feet, my knees. How 
pretty his attitudes were, whether 
caressing, or at rest; every morning 
he used to come to the foot of my bed 
to kiss my feet as I rose; then he 
would go and do the same to Papa. 
All this comes back to me now, the 
past melts the heart; Papa regrets 
him as much as I. He said he would 
have given ten sheep for this dear, 
pretty little dog.” 

It is a long time since 1838—sev- 
enty-five years; yet to-day I am ex: 
periencing the same cause of regret 
—my dear dog is dead. My lovable 
puppy, whom I called Baby, because 
somehow or other the name always 
welled up. She was a _ foundling 
whom my son bought from some chil 
dren who had found her, together 
with two other puppies, abandonedin 
analley. A neighbor’s dog nursed her 
and when Baby was just able to 
drink out of a saucer she was brought 
home, the beauty! Am glad I re 
ceived her so kindly and loved and 
petted her so much. She was the 
most beautiful little dog I ever 
looked upon. Her coat of black hair 
was silken and inclined to curl. Her 
paws were tan, with white toes. Her 
breast was white, bordered with tan. 
Tan again shone in her eyebrows, and 
there was a tiny line of white show 
ing down the left side of her mus#lé. 
The pretty ears and the cunning way 
she would elevate them and 
with head slightly on the side, look 
ing so cautious and wise. She was 
only two months old, yet the 
she exhibited was wonderful. 

Then, too, she was so aff 
so appreciative of kind words and 
touchés. If one stepped on her pa¥ 
or a door slamming happened 
her, only to speak cheerfully, or pick 
her up, and it was all forgotten | 
never did fancy dogs very much, 
though very popular with them, but 
Baby certainly found a way to ™ 
heart. 

She was my little comrade all a 
trotting along with me as I went ab 
doing the household work, and Wi 
I sat down she nestled at my ™ 
If she went away to nap for # 
and was missed, a whisper, 
see, my Baby,” would cause 
stant appearance. 

But my little pet has gor 
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tarrying a look of love in her radiant- 
Hy beautiful eyes, It was diffieult to 
pelieve her dead, with those wistful, 
shining orbs looking so tenderly at me. 
“Paby, Baby dear, you are not dead, 
girlie?” But there was no response 
to the fondling, and I sadly covered 
per, awaiting the coming home of 
others. 

There was no supper eaten in our 
house on the evening of June 10, Baby 
was tenderly viewed, laid away in a 
cool place where she used to play, 
and at dawn was taken to her sepul- 
chre. 1 do not know where she was 
placed—will be told later on when 
composure returns, but we had no rose 
garde in which to bury our pet, and 
I am not able to plant a tree over 
her remains, Mademoiselle de Guerin 
had more consolation in the loss of 
Bijou; her beautiful French estate was 
wide enough to give a grave to her 
little dog. Then, too, she had had 
Bijou for years; I had dear Baby only 
a few weeks. It certainly appears pe- 
culiar to me that a little feeble ani- 
mal could become so dear to a house- 
hold in such a little while. 

Tears have crowded their way into 
my eyes and for a wonder were not 
repressed, and are not restrained now. 
There has been an air of sadness over 
the house since our little toy was 
taken. 

When one loses a faithful animal 
they grieve as one having no hope; 
could I believe Baby yet lived and 
that we would meet again, this sorrow 
would be lightened. 

One time I read a sweet, sad poem 
about a man lamenting his beloved 
dog, and it touched me_ profoundly; 
he questioned, would a phantom dog 
come to greet his phantom self when 
he had crossed into the Beyond—it 
was his hope that such would be the 
case. 

There is a cult that teaches life be- 


yond death for animals; that they 
slumber until an appointed time, then 
awaken: I believe to join the one who 


had been the owner on this plane. 
Perhaps I may meet Baby once more 
if there is truth in that cult. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. 





By Goose Quill. 

We hear much nowadays about the 
brotherhood of man. 

We have become s® accustomed to 
the stranger, the sharp dealer and 
bargain driver addressing us as 
brother, if we did not keep our eyes 
open, our ears alert, we would be 
constrained to believe the millen- 
nium was at hand. We hope to never 
become a cynic. Yet we do not want 
to become so optimistic that we are 
so happy and enthusiastic with our 
surroundings that we cannot see and 
feel for our fellow-man who is less 
fortunately blessed. The weight and 
burden of humanity the Master car- 
ried through His short. and useful 
life. He represented the highest type 
of brotherhood, and lashed the 
tradesmen out of the temple who 
were turning the holy place into a 
house of merchandise. He was tear- 
ing down the religion of His day to 
erect upon its rubbish a more noble 
and useful religion, the universal 
brotherhood of man. 

How far we have been led astray 
we have but to look within the inner 
Parts of some of our large cities. 

No wonder John Nolen said: “‘The 
Most brutal pagans to whom we hav 
Sent our missionaries have neve 
shown greater indifference to the suf- 
ferings of others than is exhibited 
in the plans of some of our most 
Promising cities, for which men now 
living in them .are responsible. 

Men finely clothed and gowned 
may talk beautifully of the brother- 

of man. But let them be doers 
also. Preach the gospel of works, 
hot words, You tell the city man to 
80 to the country. But who has 


shown him how to live after he goes 
there? 

Men are driven into the city by the 
landed lord, then crushed by the 
tyranny of the money lord after he 
gets there. 

I say, back to simpler ways. Back 
to the red schoolhouse and family 
carriage horse. Back to the old times 
to live for pleasure and sociability, 
and not for power and money. 

Educate your children in the coun- 
try, where there is every environ- 
ment for the growth of character and 
brains. Build up the country school. 
Let us get back to the days where 
the boys performed their athletics 
doing Yankee chores. Then we won’t 
have so many professional sports and 
so few great brains and big hearts 
among our educated class. Let us 
live for one another; for no man can 
live unto himself. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
RECIPE WANTED. 





Will some kind reader of your paper 
furnish me with a good recipe for 
corning beef, through the columns of 
your magazine? 

I enclose a doughnut recipe, which 
is seldom seen, but which is excel- 
lent, and I know would be appreciat- 
ed by many housewives. Most of the 
recipes are made with baking pow- 
der and end by being more a fried 
cake than the genuine doughnut. 

I think it would be a fine idea for 
the ladies who read the RURAL 
WORLD to answer questions for each 
other, and I am sure recipes, “tried 
ones,” would be valued by all of us. 

I would greatly appreciate the re 
cipe requested, 


We have haa the RURAL WORLD 
less than a year in our home, but have 
already become attached to it. Most 
of your readers no doubt are Mis- 
sourians—guess there are not many in 
New Mexico. 


Most all of us ranchers live in log 
cabins, all log outbuildings, make our 
own shingles with a froe, as I saw 
one of your readers was recalling as a 
by-gone art. Timber is hard to get up 
here, being up in the Rockies at an 
altitude of 8000 feet or more, and 
thirty miles from nearest town, and 
even that is not on a railroad. The 
railroad station is still a matter of 
seven miles or so beyond the town I 
spoke of. Perhaps a letter from read- 
ers so far in the backwoods will prove 
a novelty—but it seems to me we are 
ideally located—lofty snowcaps all 
around us, covered nine months in the 
year; the beautiful woods; deer to be 
met with almost any time while rid- 
ing horseback on the trails. They are 
some troublesome to our crops, too. 

Guess I’d better close my letter now 
—may write more some other day. 

Kindest regards to my sister read- 
ers, and thanking in advance for re- 
cipe requested. 

MRS. MATTY. 

New Mexico, May 26, 1913. 





Doughnuts. 

Two cups of milk, one cup of sugar, 
one quart of flour, three eggs, 1 tea- 
spoon salt; % half yeastcake, 1 full 
tablespoon butter, %4 teaspoon mixed 
cinnamon and nutmeg, bit of soda in 
the milk. 

Heat the milk and stir in the sugar 
and butter; while it is cooling sift 
salt in the flour end dissolve yeast- 
cake in a little warm water. Mix all 
while milk is blood warm, and let the 
dough rise until morning. Then work 
in the whipped eggs: knead the soft 
dough one minute and set for the 
second rising—it should be very light 
before you roll it out into a sheet and 
cut into shapes. After cutting them 
let stand one-half hour and fry in 
plenty of hot lard. 





When answering advertisers picase 
mention the RURAL WORLD. 
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TAKE A KODAK WITH YOU. 


ALL SIZES. $2.00 10 $200.00 


Everything for Kodakery 
at our store and prompt 
Developing at 


10c 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 
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{In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for Aprons 





say large, small, or medium. - : 


PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 


9536. Ladies’ Skirt. 

Cut in five sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30 inches waist measure. It requires 
3 yards of 44-inch material for a 24- 
inch size. Price 10c. 





9509. Ladies’ Waist With Tucker. 


Cut in five sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. It requires 
2% yards of 36-inch material for a 36- 
inch size for the waist, with 1% yards 
of 27-inch material for the tucker. 
Price 10c. 





9324. Ladies’ House Dress. 


Cut in six sizes: 82, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 5% yards of 44-inch material 
for the 36-inch size. Price 10e. 





9339-9340. Ladies Costume. 


Waist 9339 cut in sizes: 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust .measure. 
skirt 9340 cut im five sizes: 22, 24, 26, 
28. and. 30 inches waist measure. It 
requires 10 yards of 24-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. This calls for TWO 
Separate patterns, 10c for EACH. 





9322. Giris’ Dress, 
Cut in four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. It requires 3% yards of 36- 


inch material for a 6-year size. Price 
10¢. 





9302. Girls’ Dress. 

Cut_in four sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 5 yards of 27-inch 
material for the 12-year. size... Prite 
10¢, 





9157. Ladies’ Work Apron, 


Cut in sizes: Small, medium, large. 
Requires 4% yards of 36-inch material 
for the medium size, Price 10c. 





9211. Misses’ Dress, 

Cut in five sizes: 14, 15, 16, 17 and 
18. years. It requires 4% yards of 44- 
inch material for the 15-year sige. 
Price 10c. 





These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cetits 
each (silver or stamps). 

If'you want more tham one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additiénal pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 821 Hol- 
land Building, St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No.......... Size...... Years 


en Sear np ee: ‘nm, Waist......... Mm. 


Name 


seen etree eeee eee ene eeee ee eeene 


Address B°o hoo tt wee tae ger a eae 
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ALFALFA SHOULD BE 
GROWN ON EVERY FARM. 





(Continued from Page One.) 
that alfalfa is equal to bran in pro- 
tein content. Wheat bran costs about 
$21.00 per ton, whereas alfalfa can be 
grown for $5.15 per ton, as shown by 
the figures presented on this. chart. 
Why should any one buy wheat bran 
when it costs four times as much as 
alfalfa, and alfalfa makes just as good, 
or even better, feed than wheat bran? 


Alfalfa Enriches the Land. 


Not only does alfalfa yield much 
more abundant harvests than the oth- 
er forage crops, but it enriches the 
land, while it yields rich harvests for 
the farmers. The experiment _ set 
forth in the accompanying chart was 
made in Canada, where it was found 
that alfalfa sod yielded 61.5 bushels 
of wheat per acre, as compared with 
42 bushels on timothy sod. Barley 
yielded 30 bushels per acre on alfalfa 
sod, and only 20 bushels on timothy 
sod. Canada is not a corn country, 
and therefore the yield was light, but 
the difference was still found to be 
in favor of alfalfa sod, which yielded 
24 bushels per acre, as compared with 
18 bushels on timothy sod. These 
finlings are simply astounding, and 
furnish another very excellent reason 








why alfalfa should be grown on every 
farm. 

In speaking of the value of the al- 
falfa crop, Hon. A. P. Grout, president 
of the Illinois Alfalfa Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, says: “I know of nothing 
which will do more for the develop- 
ment of the state, or add more to its 
wealth, than a thorough knowledge 
and understanding of alfalfa.” 





The recent cold snap reminded 
Cashier J. W. Proctor of a June frost 
he remembers that came in 1854. He 
was living at the time in Knox coun- 
ty, where he was born, and the frost 
was heavy enough to turn all of the 
corn black, which was half a_ foot 
high. The farmers were in a quan- 
dary, and after mature deliberation it 
was decided that the best thing todo 
would be to cut the corn off close to 
the ground. After working for a day 
the weather turned so warm that it 
was decided to suspend operations 
and await results. All of the corn, 
both trimmed and untrimmed, soon 
began to sprout from the roots, and 
an unusually large crop was raised.— 
Palmyra Spectator. 





Everybody turns to the small ad 
page. It is a directory. They will 
read your ad. 1 cent a word. 
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“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER.” 


Writes a regular subscriber, whe has read it for many years, of 
the TWICE-A-WEEK Issue of the 


St. Leuls Glebe-Democrat 


TWO ONE-DOLLAR PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY L# 
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BEYOND ALL ARISON, 
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I WANT every reader of this paper 
to have one Ed Speedy Stitch- 
ers Absolute’ 

The aoedey. Stitcher is the latest 
invention and 
the most effective 
of i hoes A Pe 
the form of 


Awl ever offered. 

Its simplicity makes it a thorough- 
ly practical tool for any and all 
kinds of repair work, even in the 
hands of the most unskilled. With 
this Awl you can mend _ harness, 
tents, awnings, pulley belts, 
carpets, saddles, suit cases, or any 
heavy material. 

The Speedy Stitcher fs provided 
with a set of diamond pointed 
grooved needies, including a special 


W.N. ELLIOTT 


shoes, 





Stitcher. 
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MEND YOUR HARNESS WITH 


THE SPEEDY STITCHER 


needle for tapping shoes. It also 
contains a large bobbin from which 
the thread feeds, al) of which are 
enclosed inside the handle out of 
the way. This 
Awl has a tension 
which enables you 


to tighten your 


uable features you 
will not find fin any $1.00 Awl. 

I will give one of these excellent 
Speedy Sitchers absolutely free to 
any one who will send me $1.00 for 
one year’s subscription to COL- 
MAN’S RURAL WORLD any time 
before August 1. This offer will pos- 
itively be withdrawn on that date. 
Kindly use the coupon below, and 
be sure to send your order in today 
before you forget it. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





W.N. Biliott, Editor COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Dear Sir—Enclosed find $1 for one year’s subscription to COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD. For my promptness send me postpaid, free of charge, your Speedy 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Good old cherries are plentiful, and 
have been selling on the market at 
30c a gallon. The fruit this season 
is fine and the yield seems to be 
great. But apples, pears and peaches 
are falling from the trees on account 
of the dry weather.—Montgomery 
Standard. 

I. N. Wright sheared 24 sheep last 
week, from which he got 240 pounds 
of wool. This was an average of 10 
pounds per head. One of the flock 
was an old one with very little wool. 
He sold the wool to Smith & Bowl- 
ing, and received the top market price 
of 20c per pound.—Shelbina Democrat. 

The John Bichhorn & Sons Dairy 
Co., of Horine, have leased _ their 
dairy farm to John P. Cabanne of St. 
Louis for a term beginning June 1, 
1913, and ending February 28, 1918, 
for a yearly rental of $2800. The 
lease was filed for record Friday.— 
Jefferson Democrat. 


Eight hundred dAudrain county 
farmers met in Mexico the other day 
and organized a county farm bureau, 
taking strong ground for a county 
farm adviser. This is precisely the 
step which was suggested at a meet- 
ing in Clinton last fall and which was 
sidetracked by the anvil chorus.— 
Clinton Democrat. 


J. L. Clark of Johnson county, Mo., 
says he has found cowpeas one of the 
cheapest and best of forage feeds. 
“T have been using this feed several 
years and it seems to go farther and 
do better work than any forage feed 
I can get,” Mr. Clark said. “No farm- 
er can afford to be without this feed.” 
—Drovers’ Telegram. 


The cow-dipping process is on again 
here. There are a lot of people in 
this country very seriously of the 
opinion that there is nothing to this 
“fever-tick” proposition except a 
means of giving a job to some fellows 
who are doing the inspecting and dip- 
ping. For that reason it is hard to 
eradicate the ticks. Many cattle own- 
ers are loth to assist in the cause.— 
Doniphan Prospect-News. 

Glorious time for killing sprouts 
and rolling corn to retain moisture. 
Plow and roll, roll and plow; you'll 
make corn. As one rides in any 
direction it is wonderful the improve- 
ments that are being made—new 
barns, houses, fences, painting, etc. 
Everything is advancing. Better stock, 
more machinery, better farming, 
hence a more contented populace, no 
loafers, all at work.—Houston Repub- 
lican. 


Thomas Henry, who resides three 
miles east of Maysville, was in town 
last Thursday and reports’ great 
numbers of seventeen-year locusts in 
the timber on his place that are lay- 
ing eggs by the millions. Not much 
damage has been done by the locusts, 
although they are marking the trees, 
but what will take place when the 
eggs they are depositing are hatched 
is what is bothering him.—Maysville, 
DeKalb County, Democrat. 


Last Friday, while feeding his stock, 
A. M. Dunham was severely bitten by 
one of his jacks. He had just opened 
the barn door where the animal was, 
when it grabbed him on the leg just 
below the kneecap. He immediately 
began hammering the animal on the 
head with a bucket he was carrying, 
and finally got his powerful jaws 
loose, but tearing the flesh as he let 
go. Mr. Dunham said that had he not 
had the bucket in his hand his leg 
wou]d“have been torn/Off.—Blairstown 
Herald.’ 

A number of our progressive farm- 
ers have become interested in im-)| 
proving their stock, and we hope they 
will be encouraged to keep up the 
good work, for there is no question 
that good stock is a much better in- 





























vestment than the scrub. Jos. Oberp. 
dorfer has purchased a fine Poland. 
bull; Andrew Popp, a fine Jersey bull, 
and G. Brauener has a thoroughbred 
Poland-China male. They will each 
be glad to show visitors their stock. 
Success to you, gentlemen, and may 
others follow your example.—Perry 
County Republican. 

I live down in the Lick Creek coun- 
try, says W. W. Braden. No opposi- 
tion down our way to the office of 
Farm Adviser. Our farmers want a 
chance to try out any apparent good 
offer that comes our way. By the way, 
Mr. Editor, do you know I have a no- 
tion that most people are wrong on 
what it is that causes the high cost 
of living? It is high interest—usgury. 
Most farmers can’t make it on their 
land investment, while the rate is as 
high as 8 per cent. The government 
ought to devise a scheme to loan the 
farmers money at 4 per cent. Then 
you would see an impetus given to 
the back-to-the-farm movement.—Mex- 
ico Message. 


Andrew Ross, who lives six miles 
northwest of Mansfield, has about one 
acre of alfalfa that should convince 
Wright county farmers that it canbe 
grown here successfully, if properly 
handled. This is the third season for 
the piece, and Mr. Ross Says it is 
better than ever this year, and cut 
two tons of the best hay grown last 
week. If there is a good season it 
will cut four times during the sum- 
mer, and the total yield will not be 
less than five tons, worth at least $12 
per ton. We do not know of another 
crop that will make the farmer more. 
There are hundreds of acres in 
Wright county that will grow fine 
alfalfa, if given a fair trial.—Mans- 
field Mirror. 

A few weeks ago we vaccinated the 
finest bunch of pigs we have seen 
anywhere in the county, for G. W. 
Tackett, of Hazel Hill. Three sows 
were almost dead at the time, and the 
pigs had begun to show that some- 
thing was working on them. Out of 
240 vaccinated only one has died, and 
that was one of the sick sows. One 
of Mr. Tackett’s neighbors over in 
Lafayette needed some serum, and 
his son got it from the college for 
him and went over and did the vac- 
cinating. That is the way to pass & 
good thing along. We have vaccinat- 
ed over 1,500 hogs in the two months 
we have been here. That is at the 
rate of 25 per day.—C. M. Long im 
Holden Progress. 

Mr. ;John W. Hill, a prominent 
farmer and feeder was on the Kat 
sas City market Wednesday with 9 
cars of fat white face cattle that sold 
for $8.05. They were bought on that 
market some time ago by Mr. Hill 
and his brother Joe. Both of these 
men are good judges of cattle. John 
had one cow of his own raising i= 
this load which weighed 1640 Ibs. and 
topped the cow market at $7.00 and 
brought him $114.80. The load netted 
him $2283.47, after all expenses were 


' paid, and the nice part of it is this all 


belonged to him. Mr. Hill has oneof 
the best farms in this county. 
has 115 acres of corn out and a 
plowed over once and part of it be 
John says that he has a good wife 

She is an industrious woman and has 
600 chickens, 60 turkeys and 
from $8 to $12 worth of produce 
week. Mr. and Mrs. Hill are 
that the community should be 
of.—Richmond a 
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BY-LAWS UNDER WHICH MISSOURI 
SADDLE HORSE BREEDERS 
WILL ORGANIZE. 





(Continue from page 5.) 


Horse; by the gathering and compiling 
of statistical information concerning 
the achievements and records of such 
horses in the show ring; to lend aid to 
Fair and Horse Show associatoins in 
roviding proper classifications, secur- 
ng competent judges; in protecting 
the organization as well as the judges 
against humiliation and unjust criti- 
cism on the part of exhibitors and oth- 
ers; to protect the exhibitor against 
unjust mistakes made in making 
awards, by giving him the right toan 
appeal from the decision, under prop- 
er form; to provide penalties for in- 
fraction of rules of Horse Show and 
Fair associations that may become 
auxiliary members of this Association. 
WHO 8S BE STOCKHOLDERS. 
Anyone interested in the Sadddle 
Horse, and who will subscribe and pay 
for the stock, at the price designated, 


this 
Association, ‘ 

AUXILIARY MEMBERSHIP. The 
auxiliary membership is provided for 
Horse Show and Fair associations who 
want to avail themselves of the pro- 
tection offered by the parent organiza- 
tion. Their membership shall be se- 
cured ers by the payment of ten 
dollars ($10.00), and where their pre- 
mium list shall exceed one thousand 
dollars ($1,000.00), on Saddle Horses, 
an additional five dollars ($5.00) shall 
be charged on each thousand dollars 
or fraction thereof. 

OFFICERS. The management of the 
affairs of this Association shall be 
vested in a Board of Directors of fif- 
teen (15) members, to be elected at the 
first meeting of the stockholders of the 
Association, five (5) of which number 
shall serve for three (3) years; five (5) 
for two (2) years and five (5) for one 
(1) year, and at each subsequent annual 
meeting five (5) directors shall be 
elected for three (3) years or until 
their successors shall have been elect- 
ed and qualifi 

Immediately following the annual 
meeting of the stockholders, the Board 
of Directors shall convene and organ- 
ize by the election from their number 
a President, Vice-President and Treas- 
urer. There shall also be elected a 
Secretary, but it shall not be neces- 
sary that the person so elected shall 
be a member of the Board of Direct- 
ors. In addition to the President, Vice- 
President and Treasurer, two addition- 
al members of the Board shall be elect- 
ed to compose the Executive Commit- 
tee, the duties of which shall be pre- 
scribed by the Board of Directors. The 
duties-of the officers, as provided for in 
this section, and such agents and em- 
ployees as the needs of the Associa- 
tion demand the services thereof, shall 
be prescribed by the Board of Direct- 
ors, who shall also fix the compensa- 
tion of the Secretary and all other 
paid employees. 

ANNUAL MEETING. An annual 
meeting shall be arranged and called 
by the Board of Directors, at some 
date previous to the first day of May 
of each year. A special meeting of the 
Board may be had by a written re- 
gpest, signed by five members of the 
oard. 

BY-LAWS, HOW AMBPNDED. These 
by-laws may be amended at any an- 
nual meeting of the Association by a 
majority vote of the stockholders pres- 
ent or legally represented by proxy 
at such meeting, provided a_ resolu- 
tion of said change has been filed with 
the Secretary ninety days prior to said 
annual meeting. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS. The 
Board of Directors shall be empowered 
to make and enforce such rules and 
regulations as may be expedient in 
conducting the affairs of the Associa- 
tion, provided no such rule or regula- 
= shall be in conflict with these by- 
aws. 

PENALTIBS. Exhibitors will be ex- 
pected to conform to the rules as laid 
down in the printed catalogue of the 
Auxiliary Member. Any controversy 
that may come Ups prior to or during 
the showing of the class, must be ap- 
pealed to the parent body for adjust- 
ment, and the exhibitor shall be com- 
pelled to show, and make his appeal 
from the ruling of the Auxiliary Mem- 
ber afterward. Such exhibitors, mak- 
ing a protest, shall make it in writing 
and accompany such with a forfeit of 
ten dollars ($10.00), which may be for- 
feitead to the parent Association, in 
event that such appeal is not sustain- 
ed. Any Association that does not live 
up to its printed rules or agreements 
made with the exhibitors will be sub- 
ject. to fine and such other penalties 
as the Appeal Board of the parent or- 
ganization may deem just. 

JUDGES. The Association, through 
its Board of Directors, shall.‘ recom- 
Mend judges to be used by the Auxili- 
ary Association, when led upon to 
do so, and these judges shall ‘be given 
every protection porate by the r- 
ent Association, id judges shall be 
Suaranteed galary and expenses by the 
Parent Association, such as may be 
agreed upon, and said salary and ex- 
ses shall be paid to said judge or 
ges by the Auxiliary Association 
When they shall have fulfilled their 
Services. 


may become a stockholder in 





The man who advertises is the one 
Who does the business. Do it con- 
sistently at thé small cost- of 1 cent 

’ & Word in our want columns. 


NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 





C. D. Lyon. 

The 10th of June has seldom found 
us with all our farm work in better 
Shape, corn all clean and as near a 
perfect stand as I ever saw, all to- 
bacco set, with the exception of about 
3000 plants, and the tobacco stand on 
the entire five acres so good that two 
hours’ work and 600 plants will.reset 
hours’ work and 600 plants will reset it. 
cepting on one three-acre piece, where 
the moles did some damage, and 
Grant said that only took apout a 
quart of seed. 

Early potatoes are the finest in 
years, but not quite as early as we 
have had them; the wheat is good, 
the rye fair, and the oats extra—not 
a weed in them. 

The clover hay proposition is troub- 
ling us some, as fully half the stand 
is alsike, and it being two weeks 
later than the red is going to make 
us delay cutting until the red is rath- 
er overripe. 

Two acres of my clover has a good 
deal of volunteer rye in it, and a 
neighbor says that this will make ex- 
tra good horse hay. 

Thirty-five years ago I cut a twenty 
acre field of such rye and clover, for 
a neighbor, and while the clover was 
dead ripe, the men who fed the hay 
said that was fine feed. 

As we work the corn we see the 
benefits of preparing the soil well 
before planting, as the cultivator does 
not tear up any clods and does not 
cover up the plants. 

When we went to put the fertilizer 
on the acre tobacco patch mentioned 
some time ago, I found about 75 
pounds of muriate of potash in a bar- 
rel, so we were able to use 200 pounds 
of 16 per cent acid phosphate and 200 
pounds of 48-50 per cent muriate and 
sulphate as we wished to. A fer- 
tilizer agent says that he is going to 
ask his company to send us 400 
pounds more,a 2-6-6,toapply between 
the rows in July, and if they sent it, 
ours will probably be the first acre of 
tobacco in our section to have 1200 
pounds of fertilizer used upon it. The 
application will then stand, 600 Ibs. 
16 per cent phosphoric acid, 200 Ibs. 
50 per cent, muriate and sulphate ot 
potash, and 400 lbs. 2-6-6, besides 16 
small spreader loads of manure from 
the bull lot. The rows are 49 in 
number, 150 to 170 plants in the row, 
plants 18 inches apart in all but the 
three west rows, those being 14 
inches apart. It was my intention. 
to make a ton of tobacco on this 
acre, and I still think that my chances 
for doing so are good, as our aver- 
age for several years has been over 
1400 pounds per acre. 

I was not very well yesterday, 
June 10, and was not doing much 
work, but after dinner went with the 
boys to the pasture fields where they 
were cutting a few briars and doing 
a little cleaning up in the locust 
grove. Harry cut down a dead locus 
bush, and as I picked it up to throw 
it in the hollow, I ran a thorn in the 
inside of the first joint of the mid- 
dle finger of my left hand, but I got 
it right out and sucked the place un- 
til it bled. well, and thought no more 
about it until after supper, when the 
finger and the whole hand swelled 
up and was about as painful a thing 
as I ever had. 

Acting on telephone advice from the 
M. D., I opened the thorn wound un- 
til it bled again, soaked it in hot 
water for an hour, dried it, then 
washed it with a 1 to 1000 solution 
of mercuric bichloride, put om a 
bread and milk poultice, with some 
turpentine in it, and went to bed, 
but I did not sleep much. It is not so 
painful today, but is badly swollen, 
and I am very much afraid it is going 
to be a “bad finger.” 





The boys went to the city today, 


started at 5 a. m., drove to town and 
took the 6:05 car, which will put 
them “downtown” at 8:20. They left 
the horse in the livery stable in town 
and will be home at 9:30 p. m., pretty 
well tired out, but better satisfied 
with farm life. 

It has been very cold for the sea- 
son, as low as 38 degrees in some 
places, and white frost reported. 

We are needing rain, as most peo- 
ple are only about half done tobacco 
setting, but we have less than an 
acre to set and will take the water 
barrels and go to work in it to 
morrow. 





ROCKWOOD (ILL.) NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Would you 
lay down your pen and come out on 
the farm and take a week off and rest 
up, and eat strawberries and cherries, 
and help us put up clover hay? We 
have been fretting about rain, but 
June 6 we sure enough got one that 
spoiled marpy a load of clover hay. 
We had not had any rain for three 
weeks, and but very little during the 
spring months; and garden stuff, late 
oats and young meadows were dying. 
But now it is wet enough and almost 
cool enough for frost. 

I must tell you about my melons, 
as I asked the readers of the RURAL 
WORLD to tell me about the use of 
lime on melons, and our friend, C. D. 
Lyon, advised me to use wood ashes, 
and I saved all the ashes from three 
stoves and all the cleanings or offal 
from the poultry house (having over 
100 hens). I mixed the ashes and 
the hen manure together as we cleaned 
it out and put it in large boxes and 
kept it dry till spring. I had my 
melon patch plowed in the fall and 
worked down fine; harrowed it again. 
I have 700 hills, or about one acre. 
The first of April I spread the ashes 
and hen manure on half the patch 
and barnyard manure on the other 
half, plowing it in and harrowing it 
nicely. Then, April 16, I plowed again, 
worked it down nicely, and in a few 
days I planted, and I did not get a 
very good stand. We have had too 
much cool weather, with cold east 
winds and cold nights. Today is June 
9, and half of the patch that had the 
ashes and henhouse manure has vines 
2 feet in length, while the other half 
has just commenced to make vines. 

This is June 10, three days’ high east 
wind, and cool enough to wear a coat 
all day. Nothing is growing fast. 
There is a very poor stand of corn 
and it is not growing very fast. Oats 
is cut short by the dry weather, and 
timothy also, both young and old, 
looks bad. Wheat harvest ‘will begin 
June 16. The farmers are working 
double time now trying to sow peas 
and plant corn and cut clover hay all 
at the same time. I have received 
some nice young peach trees from a 
friend in the Ozark mountains—they 
call them the White English peach— 
for which I feel very thankful, and 
hope the sender will never plant any 
catalpa beans or trees; if they do I 
will always feel sorry for them: 

Mr. Editor, I am too busy to write 
much for the paper one hour at noon 
while I am resting. We want to let 
the rest of the RURAL WORLD fam- 
ily know that we are readers of the 
RURAL WORLD and like to read C, D. 
Lyon’s advice on farming. We also 
like the Rod and Gun column, and 
we like to hear from Jacob Faith and 
the old folks. Let everybody help. 

R. B. MORGAN. 

Jackson County, Ill. 





ANNUAL DIVIDEND NOTICE. 





At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the International Sugar Feed 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., hel@ May 19, 
19138, at the offices of the company, it 
was voted to declare the regular an- 
hual dividend of 8 per cent upon all 
preferred stock outstanding, as of rec- 





ord April 31, 1913, same to be paid 
August 1, 1913, according to custom 
established several years ago, This 
makes the sixth year on which 8 pér 
cent has been paid—eight per cent be- 
ing earned and paid on our preferred 
stock since our company was started, 
and two per cent one year on com- 
mon, which makes a total of 560 per 
cent earned and paid to the first in- 
vestors. We also earned a surplus of 
$82,000, which -would- have been in- 
creased this year, except for some 
necessary improvements in the mill. 
We think this a six-year business rec- 
ord to be proud of, and one that must 
be very satisfactory to all stockhold- 
ers. 

It gives us a great deal of pleasure 
to show our stockholders a satisfac- 
tory earning for the past year. We 
have been able to more than earn our 
eight per cent dividends, in the face 
of very adverse feeding conditions of 
the past year. 

For the coming season we have al- 
ready made some very favorable con- 
tracts for raw materials. These, in 
connection with the early sales we are 
making, not only for summer ship- 
ment, but for future shipment, indi- 
cate that we are lined up for a good 
business next season. 

Our plans are now made to again 
increase our sales during the coming 
year even though the conditions of 
the past year repeat themselves, We 
have already started to open up sev- 
eral new territories and expect to get 
these to be large users of “Interna- 
tional” during the coming season. Our 
old territories are constant repeaters 
and the new ones will be likewise, 
with the result of increased sales for 
“International,” 

Yours truly, 
INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 





OUR LIBERAL CLUBBING OFFERS. 





Te secure new or renewal subscrip- 
tions for COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
we Offer yOu choice of the foliowing 
premiums with the RURAL WORLD 
for the regular subscription price of 
$1.00: 


RURAL WORLD and Twice-a-Week 
Globe-Democrat 
RURAL WORLD and Twice-a-Week 
Republic, and Farm Progress. .$1.00 
RURAL WORLD and large United 
States Flag....... PS a 3 PSR J 
RURAL WORLD and the Crocodile 
Wrench (six handy farm tools in 
ORBE:* <0 6 song ove bp Re tpi $1.00 
RURAL WORLD and the Speedy 
Stitcher (mend your own harness at 
home) - »-$1.00 
RURAL WORLD and one Rust-Prdof, 
Antiseptic Oil-Pad Razor... ...$1.00 
RURAL WORLD and Government 
Land Book (Official) 132-p.....$1.00 
RURAL WORLD and Richard Boyl- 
ston Hall’s $2 Book on Farriery, 
that should be in the handa of all 
horse owners........... oes ee ee $1.25 
RURAL WORLD and McCall’s Fashion 
Magazine, one year....... 
RURAL WORLD and The American 
Messenger (monthly), interdenomi- 
national religious magazine, one 
ee: 7. St5 . datanvieves eer ) P|) 
RURAL WORLD and “Making Money 
on Farm Crops,” illustrated book, 
288 pages, cloth, price $1; Fruit 
Grower and Farmer, all three. .$1.00 
RURAL WORLD and Course of Les- 
sons on Real Estate...... «+++. $1,06 
RURAL WORLD and Fruit Grower 
and Guide Book...............$1.00 


RURAL WORLD and Farm and Home, 


eee eee ee ee 


ORO YOR os 0:06 0550000500 ans eee 
RURAL WORLD and American Maga- 
gine. die. geaed vidsie  choldat mig ee 


We will renew your subscription to 
the RURAL WORLD and send the 
paper one year to a friend for...$1.00 
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FREE WHEAT OR HOME COMPETI- 
TION—WHICH? 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The pres- 
ent Congress proposes to take off all 
duty from wheat, and many farmers 
are inclined to think that this will be 
an injury to wheat growers of our 
country. We are sure that if the 
wheat raisers of the United States will 
unite in the Farmers’ Equity Union, 
and carry out our plan of golden rule 
co-operation, they need never fear for- 
eign competition. I have been a wheat 
grower since I commenced farming 
thirty years ago; I have studied our 
marketing system of wheat and I am 
fully persuaded in my own mind that 
the farmers of this country have ten 
times more to fear from their own 
competitive system than from all the 
foreign competition we will ever have. 

Foreign competition can never hurt 
us as our “dumping system” is hurt- 
ing us. When President Taft signed 
the Canadian reciprocity bill, and the 
speculators blazed the news abroad in 
all of the country newspapers, our 
mob of wheat growers hurried to 
thresh the 1911 wheat crop, and 
crowded it onto the market, into the 
hands of the speculators, and forced 
their price 20 per cent below a just 
price to the growers, and 20 per cent 
below the price the natural law of 
supply and demand would give. 

Although the 1911 crop was one of 
our light ones, the wheat growers 
built up a visible supply of seventy 
million bushels, which was a club to 
hammer down our price on the entire 
crop. 

Farmers, listen! If we can be stam- 
peded like that on a light crop, sup- 
pose we should succeed in doing what 
they are striving so strenuously to 
get us to do—that is, raise eight hun- 
dred million bushels of wheat in 1913! 
What price would wet get? 

When in Kansas I noticed that the 
Kansas City Star had on its front page 
a rooster crowing about the 124 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat Kansas is going 
to raise in 1913, and the farmers who 
saw the rooster are getting ready to 
thresh out of the barges when tley 
harvest this crop. Thousands of good 
farmers will hurry to thresh and sell 
before the price goes down, and force 
their own price down and the price of 
every poor man who must sell. 

Farmers, listen! It is not a foreign 
competition we need to fear; it is our 
“dumping system”! We compete with 
each other, when we ought to co-oper- 
ate. 

It would be amusing if it were not 
so serious to see how farmers will be- 
come alarmed about an imaginary dan- 
ger, which has never harmed us, and 
yet they make yery little to do over 
the present system of marketing 
which gives the speculators 100 mil- 
lion dollars’ profit on every good 
wheat crop. 

It is not foreign competition I am 
afraid of as a grain grower.. But a 
mob of wheat sellers, who compete 
with each other and foree the fine 
crop of golden grain into the hands 
of speculators before the demand 
calls for it. Let the wheat growers 
unite in the Farmers’ Equity Union, 
and carry out our plan of golden rule 
co-operation, and we will never be 
alarmed again about wheat from other 
countries, 


2-cent stamps for the Equity Text- 
Book, which tells-how to make farmers 
golden rule co-operators. 
The Equity Union is etsablishing 
Equity exchanges in eight states. Hach 
exchange has from one to two hun- 
dred stockholders, and a capital of ten 
or twenty thousand dollars. We han- 
dle all farm produce and flour, feed, 
coal and all farm machinery. We 
never declare over 5 per cent divi- 
dends on the stock, but pro rate all 
profits back to stockholders accord- 
ing to patronage. If a large per cent 
of the wheat growers will unite in 
the F. E. U., in a few years we wiil 
be equipped and educated to market 
co-operatively and we will receive an 
equitable price for wheat, and con- 
sumers’ prices will be more reason- 
able. 
We will regulate the supply to the 
demand. We will take twelve months 
to sel] the crop. Instead of crowding 
our crop into the hands of speculators, 
we will hold the surplus in the coun- 
try, in our cheap places of storage. 
Through Equity exchanges, we will be 
equipped to finance and store our crop 
ourselves. When organized thorough- 
ly in the F. E. U. we will not have a 
lot of speculators storing our crop for 
us at an expense of millions of dollars 
each year. Brother farmers, do not 
become alarmed about free wheat, but 
be alarmed about this “dumping sys- 
tem,” whereby we give the speculators 
one hundred million dollars each year 
for storing our grain crop. 
The Equity Union is organizing the 
grain men of Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma. This union is only three 
years old and cuts out the weaknesses 
of all the old unions. We ask full 
investigation of its plans and princi- 
ples. Read the Equity Text-Book. 
Cc. O. DRAYTON. 
Greenville, Ill. 





THE INVISIBLE BOSS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: That there 
is in every community an invisible 
boss, is known beyond a reasonable 
doubt, but to locate this all-important 
menace to progress is a very difficult 
proposition; but the rank and file are 
looking for him and when he is found 
he will meet his Waterloo. We have 
the invisible boss in politics, in busi- 
ness, and, I am sorry to say, in re- 
ligious circles. You will not see him 
in public places; he is always secreted 
in an office where he holds the whip 
over the board of directors or the 
various organized industries of his 
community, that his deputies may be 
instructed along lines of business 
where the whole community might re- 
ceive equal benefits. This invisible 
boss is in for personal benefits and 
when he and his do not get the lion’s 
share he will shut the mouths of his 
deputies like a clam-shell. To give a 
proper description of this individual, 
you would have to exhaust the English 
language of all its profane adjectives 
and it would spoil them for future use. 
He is not a mati; he only has the form. 
He thinks he is fooling the people, but 
he is only fooling himself; for the 
“mills of the gods grind slowly, but 
they grind exceeding fine.” He may 
reach his goal, but his posterity will 
be sure to suffer. This is the king 
of parasites that preys upon human- 





We ask every farmer to send ten 


slaves the farmers and their boys, and 
then cries, “Keep your boys on the 
farm!” It has been conclusively 
proved and figured out and published 
by all the farm papers that are not 
controlled by the invisible boss, that 
the boy who leaves the farm and seeks 
work in the factory, where he makes 
shovels and hoes, works two and one- 
half hours for one dollar. The fellow 
who uses the hoe and shovel must 
work ten hours to get the dollar. I— 
and so would any other man or boy 
with average intelligence—would rath- 
er make the hoe and let the feilow 
who does not know any better, use it. 
This boy soon sees that you have 
made a fool of yourself and him; but 
the invisible boss says, “Don’t kick 
or you will hurt business.” The young 
man or woman who has left the farm 
to work in a factory or store, to make 
tools or to wait upon his or her un- 
fortunate brother or sister from the 
farm, works eight hours, and then can 
go to church or some place of amuse- 
ment, while the country lad or lags 
goes to bed to prepare for the same 
old drill. Say what you please, but 
the bright boy or girl will be sure 
to seek pleasure while the drone is 
contented to remain at home in bed, 
so that the invisible boss may get 
more 35-cent dollars. 

We farmers who pretend to be in- 
telligent should be ashamed to toler- 
ate a system that will make 35-cent 
men of us and our boys. Our boys 
are ashamed of us and that is the 
reason they will leave the farm. You 
may think that this is coming pretty 
warm, but we farmers have to be 
handed a few right off the griddle, 
and have a few things burned into us, 
before we will throw off the invisible 
boss. 

Don’t kick on Jones or Smith, but 
clean your own front yard. Do your 
own part by yourself and Jones will 
be all right. And when you see the 
hand of the invisible boss working 
against a farmer, do not aid him for 
a small pittance, but get rid of him 
as soon as possible. Organize with 
Smith and Jones and dispose of this 
invisible boss who is a curse to your 
community. He is for personal gain 
and not for community benefits—while 
pretending to want to benefit the com- 
munity. 

He will say to the farmer: “You 
must not buy from mail order houses. 
This is a community menace. You 
must not organize to buy farm ma- 
chinery, fencing, coal, etc., and sell 
your farm produce that you will make 
a few 100-cent dollars.” But let him 
dictate, for you will hurt. business. 
Whose business? Why, his, of course; 
for he is the fellow who is making the 
35-cent man out of you. Down with 
the invisible boss! You will find him 
in office in business houses, in banks, 
and in places where we should find 
the honorable man. Equity will fina 
him. He cannot make a 35-cent man 
out of a true-blue Equity Union farmer. 

Now, listen, you poor, dependent, 
35-cent farmer, to what Organized 
Greed, controlled by the invisible boss, 
says. He is not boisterous; he is a 
very meek and lowly creature; he will 
humble himself in the dust at your 
feet—and then pass you a check. He 
has got the man with the most infiu- 
ence; he gave him 2 cents more for 
his eggs and made a 35-cent man out 
of a $20,000 farmer. And the farmer’s 
boy has gone to make a hoe for the 
old man to use. TOM. LINE. 





NEW LEIPZIG (N, D.) EQUITY. 





Will Rally on Tuesday, the First Day 
of July. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We ask 
every Equity member of the New Leip- 
zig Union to quit work the ist day of 
July and come to our rally in New 
Leipzig on Tuesday, July ist. Our 
national president has come 700 miles 
to make plain the new system of mar- 
keting that protects us farmers from 


built an $8,000 elevator and suce 

well for the first year. New Leipzig 
farmers must not work July ist, 
Come to our Equity Union rally, 
will pay you to work for this union, 
Our farmers need every dollar they 
make. Equity protects you and your 
family and your business, Bring your 
neighbors to this meeting to hear oyr 
president, July ist. 

Do not work Equity Union Day. 
You work too much, you do not meet 
enough. Remember July ist. 

FRED HARNISCH, 
President. 





FARMERS OF INDIANA GET Co. 
OPERATIVE LAW. 





Will Be in Effect When Acts of the 
General Assembly (Session of 
1913) are Published. 


An act concerning co-operative cor. 
porations or associations: 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Indiana, 
That, for the purpose of this act, the 
words “co-operative company, corpora- 
tion or association” are defined to 
mean company, corporation or associa- 
tion which authorizes the distribution 
of its earnings in part, or wholly, on 
the basis of, or in proportion to, the 
amount of property bought from or 
sold to members, or of labor per 
formed, or other service rendered to 
the corporation. 

Sec. 2. Any number of persons not 
less than twenty-five (25) may be as- 
sociated and incorporated for the co- 
operative transaction of any lawful 
business, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the voluntary corporation 
statutes of this state. 

Sec. 3. Every co-operative corpora- 
tion as such has power: First, to have 
succession by its corporate name. Sec- 
ond, to sue and to be sued; to com- 
plain and defend in all courts of com- 
petent jurisdiction. Third, to make 
and to use a common seal, and alter 
same at pleasure. Fourth, to hold per- 
sonal property, and such real estate 
as may be necessary for the legiti- 
mate business of the corporation. 
Fifth, to regulate and limit the right 
of stockholders to transfer their stock. 
Sixth, to appoint such subordinate of- 
ficers and agents as the business of 
the corporation shall require, and to 
allow them _ suitable compensation 
theerfor. Seventh, to make by-laws for 


provide therein the terms and limita- 
tions of stock ownership, and the dis- 
tribution of its earnings. 

Sec. 4. The powers enumerated in 
the preceding section shall vest in ev- 
ery co-operative corporation in this 
state whether the same has been 
formed heretofore, or by virtue of 
this statute, although they may not be 
specified in its charter or in its arti 
cles of association. 

Sec. 5. The fees for the incorpora- 
tion of co-operative corporations or && 
sociations shall be the same amounts 
as those now provided for similar cor 
porations in the State of Indiana: 
Provided, That any co-operative cor 
poration or association, being such Ur 
der the definition given in section 
one (1) of this act is hereby author 
ized to file with the secretary of state 
its articles of association signed by its 
board of directors or its president and 
secretary stating that it is a co-opera 
tive corporation or association #8 
above defined, and from and after the 


same legal recognition as though its 
articles of incorporation had beet orig 
inally filed under this act and the #@ 
for filing such articles shall be 
same as those required for the 
poration of other similar corpo 
or associations. 
Remarks. . 

The above mentioned law is a ree 
nition, by the state, of the co-oper@ 
system. ‘ me 








ity; the human blood-sucker that en- 


the old way, which makes the rich 


It permits companies now 





richer and the poor poorer. We hare : 


the management of its affairs, and to” 


filing of such articles with the sect 
tary of state, it shal! be entitled to the 
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the purpose of co-operation to come 
ger its provisions and place them- 
prc peyond all question as to their 


Soe revisions are broad enough for 
the citizens of almost any community 
to organize and carry on a successful 
and Jaw’.’ business without interfer- 
jng with the rights of others in that 
jocality, engaged in a similar bust- 
eo) By permitting them to adopt 
pyfaws for the distribution of its earn- 
ings to its own members as Section 1 
provides. 

if a company does business by the 

rules as an individual merchant 
does a legitimate usiness, it does not 
antagonize the right of individual mer- 
chants in the same community. 

(94) By permitting them to adopt 
by-laws allowing the membership to 
regulate and control their own busi- 
ness, a8 Section 3, Articles 5 and 7, 


vide. 

All cases of disagreement may be 
arbitrated. Unruly members may be 
expelled and undesirable persons may 
be kept out, thus preserving harmony 
in the company. Members who do 
business elsewhere may be compelled 
to pay their share of the running ex- 
penses to keep up the business while 
they hold stock in the company. 

(34) By permitting them to adopt 
bylaws preventing a few members 
from controlling the business for 
their own individual profit, as Section 
3, Article 7, provides. 

The minority may be protected and 
their interest cannot be confiscated 
by a few. 

This law will encourage co-Opera- 
tion, which will greatly benefit both 
the seller and consumer. 

It will be of special benefit to farm- 
ers in the purchase of such supplies as 
coal, building material, feedstuff, and 
fertilizers. Also in marketing grain, 
live stock, operating creameries and 
telephone companies, selling milk, 
fruit, melons, etc. In running any 
other business in which many indi- 
viduals have a common interest in buy- 
ing and selling the same things, as is 
carried on under favorable co-opera- 
tive laws in other states. 

In many places (especially in the 
country) where people cannot get Such 
goods as they desire (and the country 
merchant cannot, or will not, furnish 
them at a reasonable price),a general 
store may be run on the co-operative 
system and be a great saving and ben- 
efit to the community. 

Mail order houses are now reaping 
great profits from these localities and 
are not taxed to keep up any expenses 
of the community, which is taking all 
the profits and returning none. 

Special credit for enactment of this 
law is due Senator Wm. A. Yarling, 
a lawyer and farmer of Shelbyville, 
for introducing (by my request) and 
managing the passage of the bill in 
the senate; also Representative Wm. 
A. Jones, a farmer of Fairmount; 
Representative Perry Davis, a farmer 
of Clark’s Hill; Representative Wm. 
C, Deck, a farmer of Mooresville; and 
Representative Robert T. Hughes, a 
lawyer of Indianapolis, for special as- 
sistance in passage of bill in he house. 

F. W. POWERS. 

West Lafayette, Ind. 





EQUITY UNION RALLY 





At New England, North Dakota, June 
238, 2 P. M. 

We want every Equity Union mem- 
to come to our Equity rally in 
England on Saturday, June 28th, 

2D. m. This meeting will be ad- 
by C. O. Drayton, our national 

t, on “The Two Systems of 
Marketing.” 1¢ every member will keep 
date in mind, and bring one neigh- 

» the president will make our plan 
Marketing so plain that we will en- 
Yith, nh or twenty members June 


We want every farmer to belong to 
Union. They ought not to stay 


on the outside and support the old 
profit system. The great work of this 
union is to make every farmer a gold- 
en rule cOoperator. This will make 
him a better man, better citizen, bet- 
ter neighbor and better business man. 
Remember June 28th and come to 
New England for a big Equity rally. 
HENRY J. PAULSRUD, Secretary. 
W. J. PETERS, President. 





REGENT EQUITY UNION MEETING 





In Hall, Monday, June 30, at 2 O’clock 
P. M. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Every 
member of Regent Equity Union is 
requested to bring one farmer to our 
Equity rally in Regent on Monday, 
June 30th, at 2 p. m. We will be ad- 
dressed by our national president, who 
will make very plain our co-operative 
system of marketing. 

We are very proud of what we have 
done at Regent Equity Exchange the 
first year. We are all glad we joined 
the Farmers’ Equity Union, and that 
we have startéd a system of market- 
ing that puts all the profits in our 
pockets instead of the pockets of rich 
grain ‘companies. We want every 
farmer to join and take at least one 
share in our Equity exchange. If he 
will join and take one share and 
patronize our elevator, we will finally 
give him three more shares and give 
him back all the money he put in the 
exchange, and then put all the profits 
on what he sells and buys into his 
pocket in cash instead of into the 
pocket of a profit-taker. We do not 
want to leave a single farmer on the 
outside to support the old system of 
marketing. Let every member work 
for a big meeting at Regent, Monday, 
June 30th, 2:00 p. m. 

G. W. ARMSTRONG, President. 
H. W. GIBSON, Secretary. 





BREAKFAST, DINNER AND SUPPER 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Equity 
principles are our only hopes for 
breakfast, dinner and supper; for if 
we, as American people, continue to 
let the other fellow look after getting 
our wheat made into flour, after get- 
ting our fuel, such as coal, to us, etc., 
etc., we certainly will and ought to get 
in a sad predicament. 

Farmers are paying the other fellow 
manyfold for what they buy, and the 
people are paying many times more 
for farm produce than the farmer re- 
ceives when he sells to the other 
fellow. 

Equity comes to the American peo- 
ple with the principle of direct from 
farm, factory, mill and mine to the 
user of the goods; as fast as the Amer- 
ican people will organize’ themselves, 
so they can and will have their own 
managers instead of letting the other 
fellow do all and receive more for 
handling than farm, factory, mill and 
mine receive for producing. 

Equity is making the farmers the 
basis of this work, as the farm is the 
foundation of American prosperity, 
and the farm and farmer we must 
have that America live or even exist. 

Equity principles are broad. They 
cover direct placement of produce of 
all kinds directly to the people through 
the people’s own managers. 

All farmers are in full sympathy 
with this, all mines, all factories, and 
all mills; in fact, all producers of 
wealth would ike to see the people 
organize and co-operate with them— 
that is, all producers of wealth would 
like to see the people so organize and 
manage so as to take goods direct 
from the producer. 

But, unorganized, the people are at 
sea; they cannot go single-handed to 
farm, factory, mil or mine, for a sin- 
gle user uses so little compared with 
the great output that it would not be 
btisiness to do business in that way. 
And, again, to do business on a busi- 
ness plan, we must be organized and 
all go to producer together, through 





our qualified manager, and make our 





purchase from an organized producer. 
Organization is the watchword of 
American advancement, so much s0 
that our good living, even our break- 
fast, dinner and supper, hinges 
upon it. 
Organized government, organized 


schoole, organized churches, organized | M 


society, is what has placed America 
where she is. 

Organized trade unions have placed 
the laboring man where he is. Or- 
ganized trusts have placed commerce 
where it is. 

In the face of all this, there has 
grown up within us the organized mid- 
diemen, whom the people have in the 
past looked to, to get produce from 
producer to user. The organized 
middlemen do not produce anything; 
they only do what Hquity principles 
teach the producer should do himself, 
as fast as the people or users will 
organize to purchase through their 
own managers. 

As all producers of wealth would 
rather see their production go direct 
to the users of their production, it 
solves itself thus: That users of pro- 
duction must organize, have their 
managers, and when this is done all 
producers of wealth will gladly co- 
operate. 

We must have the demand before 
any need of the supply. If the mid- 
diemen demand it before the user de- 
mand it, there is where the producer 
sells, 

Equity teaches that the people, 
through their managers, demand pro- 
duction first; and I would say the 
beauty of it all is, the demand will 
be and is great enough for all to be 
producers. 

Without the people’s demands there 
would be no producers, much less to 
say there would be no middlemen. 

The people will get exactly what 
they wish or demand; even if they 
wish middlemen, they will get them. 

Give Equity the demand of large 
shipments to be filled through your 
Own manager, and there will be at 
all times the producer who will gladly 
fill. 

People will work and work to pro- 
duce if they know there is going to 
be a demand. 

People must be taught to demand 
from the producer instead of demand- 


Wanted—in Exchange 


Land for 


1 20 horsepower Rumiley Engine, 1 36- 
inch Reeves Separator, 1 Rumley 
Clover Huller; good as new. Add, 


C. 8. C., 1925 Virginia ave., St. Louis, 
0. 





500-Acre Farm for Sale 





trie Fish Lure. Catch leads of ther 


Baits, Minnows, Shiners, Frogs, 
2 cents postage. 
Co., Port Hurom Mich. 





The All-the Year-Round Resort 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 


MISSOURI 


The most wonderful, varied and 
valuable group of mineral springs 
in America, plendid big up-to- 


and bath houses. uickly . and 
cheaply reached by the 


Committee 


Address Secre Publici . 
Excelsior ie « any Wabash Agent. 
J. D. MeNAMARA, 


ST. LOUIS. 


date hotels, uses. “Qu artments 





ing from the middlemen who preduce 
nothing. 

The middlemen will eat of your 
breakfast, dinner and supper until 
you learn to do this. 

VIRGIL WIRT. 

Virden, Ill. 

P. S—Farm Unions, Equity Unions, 
advertise through RURAL WORLD 
you wish to sel} direct to organized 
consumer. v. ws 














BEAUTIFUL OLD GLORY FOR EVERY HOME! 








fey RS ‘THE AMERICAN FLAG ts now complete, as every 


To the Readers of 


‘Colman’s Rural World 


size flag. 


connecting territory has been admitted to the 
Union as a State, and this Flag has the 48 stars— 
one for every State in the Union. This flag meas- 
ures & feet long by 3 feet wide and is the favorite 
It is made of selected bunting, and war- 
ranted fast colors, sewed on both sides, and it is a 
made flag, not a printed one, and will stand ali 
kinds of weather. 


Free, to the Readers of the 








Rural World . .. 








The eventful to of 1918 
will be ear, and 
every American secured @ 


"Ten Flag, not only 
events, but for Decoration 
Day and Fourth of July. 
OUR OFFER—We will send one of 





arrive in time for Deco Day 

used on the Fourth of July and any other occasion. 
There is no tion 

any celebration as the American Fiag. 


In response to many requests for an American 
Flag, we have made special 


arrangements and have 
number of flags so that they would 
ration and can also be 


that is as appropriate for 


these Flags absolutely free, pre- 


paid; to every one who send us $1.00 to pay for @ year’s subscription 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. This is a most liberal offer and we 
guarantee that you will be perfectly satisfied with the flag that we 
will send you or we will be willing to. return your money. It will pay 
you to get your money in before these flags are all given away. 

Send your subscription in on the order blank below today without fail. 
LLL ~ 


COUPON. 
RURAL RLD, St. Louls, Mo,: 
Gentlemen—Dnclosed find $1.00 for which send me the RURAL WORLD for 
prepaid. , 


COLMAN’S wo 


one year, and a FLAG; 


eee ee CeCe PPC Pee Pee Cee eee eee ees 
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RURAL WORLD 
WANT COLUMN. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


ONE CENT A WORD 


For each insertion. 


4 LINES 4 TIMES, $1. 


Ne ad accepted for less than 25 cents. 








HELP WANTED. 





WANTED—Salesmen; 
free; 


Something new for agents. Send ref. 
ville Nurseries, Boonville, Mo. 





One Thousand Agents Wanted to sell a 
Self-heating Sad eg Rae. and la- 
yee an: aud 16.00 t $20. 0 aap. 
en e x ° ay 
Waite @ Imperial Sad Iron Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., Box 00. 


NEW PROFITABLE GOODS—Selling 

like “hot cakes”—everywhere, Men, 
women, girls and boys coining money 
selling our products. Write us today. 
R. Walsh, 407 Bonheur Bldg., Chicago, 
Il. 











FARMS FOR SALE. 
errr 


POOR MAN’S PARADISE—i10 acres 
valley land, 3-room frame house, good 
barn, henhouse, good spring; half culti- 
vated; good soil; $750. This and 384 
other farms for ‘sale by Minton Lang 
Co., 810 Olive, room 501. 





MISSOURI STOCK, DAIRY OR FRUIT 

RANCH—5500 acres, 125 miles from St. 
Louis, 1% miles from shipping point, 4-room 
house, frame barn, bearing orchard; about 
200 acres cleared; all fenced with wire; 
springs and running water; excellent grass 
and unexcelled fruit land. Timber will pay 
cost of clearing. Will divide. Reasonable 
price and terms. L. M. Hall, 706 Olive st., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





FARMS FOR SALE—Ideal chicken farms, 
clubhouse sites; river bottom and level 
ridge farms, nicely improved; good water 
supply; close to Frisco R. R., 40 miles from 
St. Louis. Good bargains and easy terme. 
Address: S. E. Pursiley, Catawissa, Mo. 





CHEAP, RICH ARKANSAS VALLEY lands 
on railroad. T. Sessions, Winthrop, Ark. 








FARMS WANTED. 


YOR EXCHANGE— Want to exchange 

equity of $8,000 in good Missouri farm for 
farm clear of encumbrance; prefer Catholic 
community. Box 67, Route 3, Lincoln, Mo. 





WANTED—To hear from owner who has 

good farm for sale. Send description and 
price. Northwestern Business Agency, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 








POULTRY. 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN EGGS— 
Farm raised, $3.00 per 100. M. BB. Hos- 
kins, Fowler, Kans. 





EGGS AT REDUCED PRICES—From pure- 

bred Barred Plymouth Rocks or 
Comb Reds, or Silver Laced Wyandottes, 75c 
for 15; $1.40 for 30, or $3.50 for 100 eggs. 
Address: Sunnyside Poultry Farm, Owens- 
ville, Box 22, Mo. 





SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORN EGGS 

for hatching. Kind that iay. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Price reduced to $3.00, 100; $1.00, 
30. Mrs. P. H. Streeter, Hamilton, Mo. 





INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS—American, Eng- 

lish and White strains of prize-winning 
layers; mating list free. Marian Holt, Sa- 
vannah, Mo. 





HANLY’S #ANCY PLYMOUTH. 

Barred, Buff and White. Eggs from Barred 
Rock pen No. 1, $5; 2 and 3, $2.60 and $2.00 
per 16. All females in pen 1, first and sec- 
ond prize winners; ist on hen at Quincy, 
Springfield, Mo., Columbia, Mo,; ist on pul- 
let at Mo, State Fair, Sedalia, pa Melle, 
Monticello, Shelbina, Mo. Eggs Buffs 
and Whites, $2 and $2.60 per st Fae? H. t Hanly, 
——- Mo, Eggs at half-price after 





May 1 
PLYMOUTH 
No. 1 Farm mens ee a par set- 
ting of 15. YON, 
po ST st Onto. 





SHIP YOUR POULTRY, BUTTER, 

calves, lambs, wool, etc., to Harry M. 
Shanks Com. Co. 816 N. Fourth st., St. 
Louis. Refs.: International Bank. 


OZARK STRAIN SINGLE COMB 
WHITE apne pyc to h 

weight. Peg record equal to the ne 

Get a June hatch for w. 

ea Pekin ducks. gs bc. Soin 





Im Branch Farm, S&S. & Hiner- 


man, Marshfield, Mo. 





AMMOTH PEKIN DUCK EGGS 
Pig sale, 10 cents each, or or 00 sitting 
Mrs. A. Brower, Rineha 


RURAL WORLD WANT ADS. 











_ ANCONAS—Ideal farm chicken. Best 


ers, small eaters. Lays large, 
Npaution Tk ooek Stee BE caee aay 
T. Z . Cannelton, Ind. 7 





SWINE. 


FOR. SALE—Extra choice big res Poland 
pigs, five months old, weigh 150 Ibs. Price 
$20.00 each. Geo. L. Snider, Fruitland, Mo. 


BERKSHIRES—Healthy, growthy, prolific. 
Pigs, $10 each. Bred gilts for June farrow, 
$40 each. H. H. Shepard, Pacific, Mo. 














SEED CORN. 


SEED CORN, WHITE ELEPHANT— 
Pure selected quality of se a | Eng 
tested 96 po cent; heavy yielder, 1004 
day corn, rained, large ears, spe- 
ciel price. Sing e bushel $1.75, per two 
bushels $3.25, 5 bushel lots $ -50 per 
+ agai shelled. Robt, Plate, Mexico, 





CHEAP SEED CORN—As it is getting late 

in the season, and we still have about 75 
bushels of Johnson County White seed corn. 
selected when husking in November, we will 
make a special low price in order to sell it. 
Select seed, tipped and butted, $3.75 per 
sack of two bushels; $2 per single bushe!; 
sacks free. This is the lowest price ever 
made on seed corn of equa) quality. C. D 
Lyon, R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio. 








CLOVER SEED. 





COW PEAS—First-class New Era Cow Peas 
for sale. Write for sample and prices 
Reference: Blodgett Bank. W. H. Allen, 
Blodgett, Mo. 





POTATOES, 


eee 
POTATO SLIPS FOR SALE--Enormous, im- 
proved Golden Beauty and Nancy Hall; will 
begin shipping about April 1 or 15 to July 1. 
One dollar and fifty cents per thousand al! 
around. Safe delivery guaranteed. Largest 
plant bed in the South, four acres. You will 
make no mistake in placing your order here 
Send in your orders for May and June. Mil- 
lions of plants for sale. Special prices to 
dealers. C. M. McKinney. Louise. Fle 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


FARM PRINTING—We make a specialty of 

letter heads, envelopes, etc., for farmers 
and stockmen. Samples free. Prices reason- 
able. Frederick Printing & Stationery Co., 
318 N. Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 


j-JEWEL NEW YORK 
WATCHES—fFit in silverene 
size, open face, price $2.75; same in hunt- 
ing, $3.75; your money back if not satis- 
factory. O. G. Gibson, Russ, Mo. 





STANDARD 
cases; 18 





WANTED—To know how a mother can earn 

money in her own home to buy a piano for 
her two girls, that they may become good 
players by her efforts. Ellis G. Ballinger, 
Floyd, Va. 





WHY WORK FOR SMALL WAGES when 

you can earn a large salary by learning 
Gregg Shorthand and Typewriting and Book- 
keeping? We qualify you at home at small 
expense. Stenographers are wanted in the 
Government service, in public offices and by 
hundreds of business concerns, Good posi- 
tions and.wages everywhere. Send for Free 
Catalog. Brown’s Correspondence School. 
Dept.-K, Freeport, Illinois. 





TWO WHITE TABLE POTATOES raised 

from seed-ball, enormously productive, 
culled for five years to one type. No. 1 Early, 
No. 2 late. Eyes, 6 for ten cents by mail. I 
have new onions, beets, beans, flowers, etc., 
and shall include some of such seeds witb 
every 26-cent order for potatoes. H. Lowater, 
Rock Elm, Wis. 


*RATS AND — gg EXTER- 

No cats, eaet .. - or fcrape needed. Learn 

the secret and keep them away for- 

ever. om ti. perfectly harmless ex- 
oops *S Secret originally oe 
ao 





Dut Poy rill send it postpaid for 


othe Tove advertisement pam apecsr: 
im many magazines. I send 
enuine receipt for this 
— Exterminator (which I 
a ary e@ O. K.) and 20 fine assorted 
ab ier 12c. This is a Bargain. 
arena Milton Boss, 4421 ve Ave., 
Reck Island, Illineis. 


“NEW 1913 EDITION. 

GOVERNMENT FARMS FREE.—Our 
1913 official 182 page book, “Free Gov- 
ernment Land,” describes every acre in 
every county in the United States: It 
contains township one section plats, 
Mave. Tables, and Charts, showing 
inches rainfall annually, elevation 
above sea level ~~ counties. The New 
Three Year Homestead Law approved 
June “eth hs the 320-acre Homestead, 


you the 





Desert, Ston Pre- 
meee Borie Berip, 2M ining ‘and other gov- 
ernment lis how and 


where to a renee ehanae without 
living  ¥, eee blanks, United 
States Pa All about ernment 
tien ‘Projects and map showing 
each. Real Estate Tax 

Laws of. - state, area in square 


copital on population and oer 
ae Price 60 
intormatlor *COLMAN’S RURAL 


ety. This valuable book will be 
sent with new or ren subscription 
to RURAL WORLD for $1.00. 








A machine to transplant tomatoes 
has been invented by A. E. Beck. It 
requires a man to drive the team and 
one to drop the plants. The machine 
makes the furrow, draws the dirt to, 
and presses it on the. plant.—Laclede 
County Republican. 





WAR ON PRICE MAY 
MEAN MILK FAMINE. 





St. Louis Dairies Refuse Demand of 
illinois Producers for Higher 
Scale, 


The directors of the Southern IIli- 
nois Milk Producers’ Association, 
with a membership of over 500 and 
coatrolling about 2,000 cans of milk, 
met at the Laclede Hotel two days 
last week. They notified the dairies 
tot St. Louis of the time amd place of 
meeting, and of the companies inter- 
ested only the St. Louis Dairy Co., 
Union Dairy Co., Grafeman Dairy Co. 
and the Roseman Dairy Co. were rep- 
resented. 

The directors of the producers’ as- 
sociation asked 15c a gallon laid down 
in St. Louis, and $1.50 per 100 Ibs. at 
dump stations. They made this de- 
mand on account of the drought, be- 
ing without rain for over 70 days, and 
the fact that they were compelled to 
feed their stock the same as in the 
winter; also the fact that crop condi- 
tions were very poor. They felt jus- 
tified in making their demands for 
these reasons, as well as for the rea- 
son that the St. Louis dairies were 
receiving the same price for milk as 
they did last winter. 

The St. Louis dairies refused to 
consider the proposition of the pro- 
ducers, only under one condition— 
that all the milk controlled by the as- 
sociation be sold to the St. Louis 
Dairy Co., and that the association as- 
sist this company to raise the price 
of milk to St. Louis consumers, and 
that the’ association and the individ- 
ual milk producer should be bound 
by contract to sell to nobody but the 
St. Louis Dairy Co. The directors of 
the association refused to enter into 
such a combination, and the produ- 
cers’ representatives left for their 
homes with a recommendation to the 
association to continue to fight for 
their rights. 

Eleven heads of St. Louis dairies 
met Saturday night to discuss the 
milk situation, and also the attempt 
of the drivers to form a union. The 
dairymen refused to give out any in- 
formation, saying they would give out 
details after they had a conference 
with those seeking to organize. It 
was said by the representatives of the 
dairy companies that there would be 
no raise in the price of milk in St. 
Louis, although the farmers would be 
paid more to encourage them during 
the drought. 





NOTES FROM NORTHEAST OKLA- 
HOMA. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: This has 
been an admirable spring from a far- 
mer’s point of view. Wheat, oats, 
corn and hay all promise a good yield. 
True, it is too early to make much 
claim for the corn crop, but the fact 
that all fields are clean and well cul- 
tivated makes one feel optimistic at 
least. Some farmers are reporting 
chinch bugs in their corn, ‘but just 
now we are having cool, cloudy weath- 
er, and it is our opinion that there 
will be a poor hatch of eggs, so -we 
are looking for a very few of the 
second crop. It is well known that 
the first crop that comes out of the 
wheat about harvest time, seldom, if 
ever, injures the corn crop. 

Hogs and cattle are scarce and 
high here. We believe that at léast 
one-third of the farmers are now 
looking around for a few shoats to 
fatten later on for their supply of 
meat and lard. This is not the usual 
condition here, but two years of hog 
cholera has just about put his hog- 
ship at a premium. 

Generally speaking, our fruit pros- 
pects are pretty good. Plums and 
pears will be a light yield, but ap- 
ples, peaches, cherries and_ berries 
will yield plentifully. Gardens are 








& » 
For Sale or Exchan e 
For Improved or ~ 
Unimproved Land, 


One 20-horse-power Rumley 
gine. One 36-inch Reeves’ 
arator. One Rumely  Cloy, 
Huller. All as good ag ne 


Address C. 8..C.,..1925 Virginis 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 






















FINE SIGNET RING AT EACTOR® rato, 
$1.00—GREATEST RING OFFER 
EVER MADE. 

Guaranteed 26 

As an advert 

to introduce 
beautiful 14k. tok 
gold filled rings, 
make this unusual 
fer. Your initial 


monogram 
free. Send for 
Size Card. M. 8. Bower Jewelry Co., 


land Building, St. Louls, Mo. 


SILK Agen 


WONDERFUL BARGAINS pa 








BOXES of beautiful Large 
nants for fanc 
pillows, etc. 


ne pound w 
grand bedspread. Send am conta fot 
big package of lovely samples. 
oan hted return them and 
for your trouble. 


Wonton. Hammond Silk Co., 302 Spang: 
ler, Pa. * 








generally good and most rural folk 


are now enjoying peas, beans, nee ; 


potatoes, etc. 
The Ozark Trailleading from Monts 


Ne and Rogers, Ark., to Afton, passes — 


our place, and movers and tourists 
have: already begun 


these trails you can hardly miss ys 
way. In three weeks the Ozark Trail 
has been marked from Monte Net 
Coffeyville, Kans., and to Kansas city 
via Joplin. The work is still pre 
gressing and will soon reach th 
Santa Fe Trail at both Emporia and 
Wichita. While no extra burden 
placed upon the farmers along these 
trails, they will certainly take en 
pride in their surroundings to make 
these roads the best in their respect 
ive communities. We also expect to 
see the towns along these roads lend 
a hand to assist the farmers in keep 
ing them in good repair. These trails 
will surely become the tourists’ routes, 
and it won’t hurt us much if we have 
to fix up our premises a little @ 
order to put on a good apes 
Col. W. H. Harvey is to be 
mended for taking the lead in 
work. sd 


I want to tell Mr. 
his 10 cents is coming on that wheat 
shipment. For years we have bee 
trying to get our wheat in the Liver 
pool market (for this is the 
great wheat market), but Canada | 
Australia have pretty well 8 
that trade. Now, as our wheat pM 
at home go up and down with 
Liverpool market, don’t you see | 
when Canada and Australia ship! 
(of course, to a lower market) 
that stpply is taken from Liverpe 
the Liverpool market will feel @ 
shortage which will rule for 
prices there, so Mr. Owen can om 
to the higher market while Mr, B® 
will ship to this low mark 
course it will never occur to Mr, Re 
that it costs him no more to 7% 
the Liverpool. market than it- 
Mr. Owen, so friend Owen 
his 10 cents extra by taking ® 
tage of the Canadian’s igno 
the law now stands he don’t 
10 cents, for now we have 
up against our northern neigae 
prevent his making a fool of im 
The game is also used as @& 
political trick to fool a “ oe 
of our own a, pat: 
E. \L. WHIT ‘ 





























guy 











Se ee ae 






















a F 


to follow the — 
white posts. If you ever strike oneof — 


Owen where 

































































































































